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FOR SICK HEADACHE 
Take Horsfords Acid Phosphate. 


It removes the cause by as the ac- 
tion of the stomach, promoting digestion, and 
anew the nerves. 


To End of 1896" | We continne 


| our SPECIAL 
| OFFER to 
For 0 Cents. | 15> 
|| TELLIGENCER 

SS ee J00.28- 

NAL from th month 29, (which contains 
the first instalment of Swarthmore Conference 
reports), to the end of 18y6, for 50 cents. 
This is for Mew Subscribers only.—A number 
of names already received. Send them along ! 


Friends’ Religious Conference. 


It is estimated that two hundred dollars will be 
required (in addition to the balance in hands of the 


r) to oe the ye prpoeediings of the Relig- 
ious Conference at Swarthmo: 

As there is no Seed amaalie® toe the pe purpose, it is 
proposed to raise the amount as heretofore, by 
voluntary ae an, 

—- who would like to contribute will please 


ELISHA H. TALE, Speosurer, 
Fidelity Building, , Md. 
WM. M. JACKSON, Secretary. 
$25 SWEDE STREst 
John Faber Miller, Renaseews, Pa. 
ATTOBNEY-AT-LAW, 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphis 





Swarthmore College, ff 12 Friends’ Candwal School, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care reof Friends. 

Thorough es to fit for business or to 
enter _ New buttding and tuition $150 per school 
peer, aising » 4 modern conveniences. 

particulars, address, 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


‘FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 
will re-open Ninth Month 4th, 1896. 


The Course in KINDERGARTEN THEORY and 
PRACTICE prepares young women for the care of 
young children 

Lida M. Kimball, the Directress, has had several 


aes hone experience. 
"pix. youn women received the di in Sixth 
th, 1 circular 


mon 
Out of town 's for this or other de: ts 
= find airline homes in "iy private. families 
pecial discount in Tuition to Frien 
ISAAC T. SOHNSON, Principal. 


PELRGE oGHOOL 


32d Vear. 


tative American Business 
ePRohool for both sexes. 


RECORD BUILDING, 


917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
THOMAS MAY PEIROE, A.M.,Ph.D., 


Founder and Principel. 
1865-1896. 


A oe Business Training 
oupled with a practical, sound and useful 
fae ish education. 
Three full courses: 
BUSINESS, 
SHORTHAND ano TYPEWRITING, 
ENGLISH. 
The whole constituting an Ideal Combination. 


Graduates Cheerfully Assisted to Positions. 


Visitors welcome, especially gue school 
hours, day or evening sessions. 


Call or write for School for School Literature. 


Day SESSIONS, 6.97, eta Monty, August 31, 1896. 
WIGHT SESSIONS, Monday, September 21, 1896. 


Cots for Charitable Institutions 


too many cots left over from the 
ces at Swarthmore, to store 

eas See ene oeee to any 
them, and paying 


There 
late General 


Applications shou stating number 
wanted, and giving plain where to ship 
WILLIAM J. HAUL, Swarthmore,( Pa. 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 
phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 


for college. 
Circulars on Application. 


MARTIN ACADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 

Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. Re-opens Ninth month 7, 1896. Primary, 
Intermediate, and Academical Department. A day 
school for both sexes. Good boarding in suitable 
homes at reasonable rates. Liberal course of si urty. 

For catalogue address 

EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN, Secre 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Onder the eare of nen Yearly Meeting 


ane a acres of — all Cae hcg me a 
pecker and large, Se gymnasium ; 
manual training in metal work. 

For Catalogue, 


GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 
Darlington Seminary 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Near the beautiful Borough of West Chester, Pa. 

Fortieth School Year commences Ninth mouth 
14th next. Beautiful and healthy location. Grounds. 
27 acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, an 
Linguistic Courses of Study, Also, an Art Depart- 
ment. New Gymnasium. This school has been 
uniformly successful for nearly half a century. 
Pupils from almost every State. Eight instructors, 
mostly specialists. Terms, $180 per year. 

For illustrated Cata!ogue address the principal, 

RICHARD ee Ph.D. 


oan” West Chester, Penna. 
SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 





Swarthmore, Pa. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
Fer Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly y Mecting 
lege or aes Ths house like sxteoted Petts aaa 
dents Samited whenever thre wre rtoknies 
for circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa. « 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
fee eh eS sexes under the care 
Purchase The peesmnt bali: 
papa and has ~% rfect san-. 
itary arrangements. of instructors. 
Preleses for business or 
located near R. 
New York City. For Getalogue 


lars, 
“CHAPPAQUA MOUNTADN INSEFTUTE, * 
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one hour 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers — west of the River 
a discount of one-fo from this rate, g the 
price $1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents, 








SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH S8T., PHILADELPHIA. 
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tisements, 10 cents per line, one e ; cen 

line each D insoution one times. For longer isesten 
reduced rates, which will be furnished upon appli- 
cation. 




















REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHEcKs, 
Darts, cr Post-oFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last pre- 
ferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the of 
the person so sending. Draw checks and money 
erders to the wie of FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER 
AssociaTION, LIMITED. 





























T SWARTHMORE.—PLEASANT HOME FOR 
fall or winter for three or four adults in pri- 
vate family. Very desirable rooms with all 

conveniences. ne situation, eight minutes’ walk 
north of station. Address Box 34, Swarthmore, Pa. 









































THOROUGHLY COMPETENT HOUSE- 
keeper, a Friend, desires position. Address 
No. 71, this Office. 





























OARDING.— THREE OR FOUR WOMEN 
Friends employed during the day, or men, 
can find a pleasant home with excelient 

board, in adult Friends’ family, at 2026 Mervine 
Street. Terms moderate. The location is desirable 
and convenient to several lines of cars. 





























OR RENT.—WITHOUT BOARD, A SECOND- 
story room, suited for one ortwo men. 1536 
Cherry Street. 














ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON, 
P D. C., can be accommodated with rooms and 
board in a Friends’ family. 
Terms, $1.50 a day. Address, FRIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D, C. 






































OSITION WANTED BY FRIEND OF 30, WITH 
experience, as nursing companion, house- 
keeper, or light household duties. Address, 

R., Havre-de-Grace, Maryland. 














WO OR THREE YOUNG MEN CAN HAVE 
board with home comforts, in a Friends’ 
family, at 1841 North 12th St., Philadelphia. 

References exchanged. 


OMAN FRIEND WISHES POSITION AS 
companion or care of invalid. No objec 
tion to iraveling 



































Address No. 74, this 
Office 





ANTED.—BY A MIDDLE- AGED FRIEND, 

& position as companion, invalid nurse, 
managing housekeeper, or light household 

city or country Address No. 73, this 














duties ; 
Office. 











ANTED.—A MIDDLE-AGED ) WOMAN OF 
good character and refinement, as working 
housekeeper, in a family of four, ona farm 

distanced about fourteen miles from Philadelphia. 
Preference for a quiet home, a good cook and 
manager are the requisites. Address No. 72, this 















































Office. 

ANTED. —ALL KINDS OF PLAIN SEWING, 
quilting, etc., done at my home, or if pre- 
ferred, wil! go out sewing by the day or 

week. TACY C. WOOD, Summit Avenue, Fort 








Washington, Pa. 





ANTED.—A SITUATION AS HOUSE- 
keeper for a single man or widower, or 
companion for an elderly woman. Address 


dD. ;Columbus P 0. New Jersey. 
investment in Chester. Other 


$1900 "Ex ms, large and small, also placed 


CRARLES F PALMER, ll E. 5th St., Chester, Pa. 


























Ww ANTED ON A GOOD FIRST MORT- 
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Ae, WALLACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
> Pleasant rooms, with first-class table 
sand, in Friends’ family. 
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IVORY SOAP 


It FLOATS 


The frequent use of a good soap like the Ivory wili 
purify the complexion as no cosmetic can. 


Tre Paocrern & Gamace Co., Cin’ti. 

















Delsarte Dress Reform. 


CORSETS AND CoMFORT should be inseparable 
companions, and they are when the Delsarte Corset 
is worn. Being made hipless, om rn perfect 
freedom of motion and yet are VE SHAPELY 
AND STYLISH. 

“I never had so comfortable a_ corset.” 
“ Wouldn’t know I had a corset on,” etc., are re- 
marks often heard in the Delsarte Corset Pariors. 

The Waist and Bust Girdle are also the perfection 
of comfort. 

Mothers are interested in the Department of 
Children and Infant Wear. Complete outfit of 
Arnold’s Gertrude Suits and that book of priceless 
value to women, “ TOKOLOGY.” 


Agency for Philade)phia. 


MISS M. F. MOORE, 


1232 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





H.C.BODEN &CO. 
WALNUT &13"S 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


Our SPECIALTY : Spectacles and Eye-Glasses. 
Our MoTTo: Accuracy and tromptness. 





WHY JS tngram’s Blended Tea 
so much cheaper than cocoa? 
BECAUSE 


one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups. 
WILLIAM 8S. INGRAM, 


TEA DEALER, 
31 NortH Sgeconp Srreet, Philadelphia, Penna 


John . Hancock ‘& Co. & = 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 


(P.& BR. BR. RB.) 
DEALERS IN Best GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal. 


ee Connec 


BARLOW’ 8S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of 


housekeepers. Y: 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it — 
5. Ss. WILTBERGER, Prep. 233 N. 2d St., Phila. Pe. 





THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
tisement. g@y"When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper. |g 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Dr. Chas. Dilworth Scholl 


DENTIST 
1507 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and 
skillful attention. 

TREATING DISEASES OF THE TEETH. CROWN 
AND BRIDGE WORK SPECIALTIES. 

NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No 
charge made for Gas, or for Extracting Teeth, 
when new plates are ordered. 

OFFICE HOURS: 


9 tol2a. m. ALL WORK GUARANTEED 
lto 5p.m. 
BONDS 
Dentie Gin Gi. 7) GR. cc peees ~ 
Altoona or. thou ke S 2 os ce Se oA oes. 
NS Pe ee ee 
Allentown & bbethichem Rapid Transi 


t Co. 
lst Mortgage Gold (choice See lien) 6’s. 
Prices and full particulars on application. 


HEYL & MAJOR, Bankers and Brokers, 
421 Chestnut St., Phila. (Philad’a Bank Building). 


Rubber Goods and Garden 


HOSE. 


From 7% to 15 Cents per Foo’. 


19 N Second Street, Philad’a. 


DELAVAU’S 
REMEDY 


WHOOPING COUGH 


DISPELS WHOOP. ALLAYS COUGH. 


CROUP 


INSTANT AND IFFALLIBLE. 


Sold by I sts— Depot, Sixth and Wood 
Streets, Philade)phia. 


The Pennhurst, Electric Elevator. 


ATLANTIC CIty, N. J. 
Ocean End of Michigan Avenue. 
Open all the year. Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
JAMES HOOD 


UMMER SHOES AND OXFORDS 
In BLACK AND RUSSET 
From $1.75 up. 
Our own unexcelled styles and qualities. 


S. DUTCHER, 


47 N. THIRTEENTH STREET, (Below Arch). 
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A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
XXXVIT. 


I cannot help thinking that our Quaker faith respecting 
immediate Divine guidance rests upon a wider basis of 
common conviction than is usually supposed. TI believe it to 
be the legitimate, though by no means the frequent, result of 
any sincere belief in God, however attained. 

CAROLINE E. STEPHEN. 


From her book, ‘‘ Quaker Strongholds,” the chapter on “ The 
Inner Light.’’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE PERFECT DAY. 


Gop of life, and truth, and love, 
God, around, beneath, above, 
Clear the mists of earth away, 
Let us have the perfect day ; 


Day without the dark of Sin, 

Day with Christ the life within ; 

Doubts will vanish—fiee away, 

Let us have the perfect day. 

Morning, evening—day and night, 

All in God alike are right,— 

Joy and sorrow—’tis His way, 

Let us have the perfect day. 

Day without a doubt of Good ; 

Faith in human brotherhood ; 

Christ the life, the truth, and way, 

This will bring our Perfect Day. 
Seventh month 27, 1896. EsTHER S. WALLACE. 


PAPERS READ AT SWARTHMORE. 
VI. 
SPIRITUAL RELIGION AND ITS APPLICATION TO 
EVERY-DAY DUTIES. 
ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 


At the close of the Civil War, as many of you will re- 
member, men and women deeply concerned for the wel- 
fare of the colored people in the South went from the 
North to establish schools, and otherwise to labor among 
them. On one of the Sea Islands, a poor little cabin 
was found—only a rude shelter from sun and storm—oc- 
cupied by an aged colored woman, who when asked who 
lived in the cabin replied, ‘‘ me and Jesus.’’ It would 
seem that life could hardly be more barren of the ele- 
ments of happiness. The snail at her feet, bearing his 
house about with him, retired to chambers gracefully 
arched and finely polished ; her house was of roughest, 
most weather-beaten timbers, put together in the rudest 
manner. No picture hangings graced its interiors. No 
rugs softened the floor to her aged feet. No linen nor 
silver pleased her esthetic sense when she ate her scanty 
portion of rice or hominy. No sympathetic soul divided 
her labors and shared her poverty, and made up with 
human affection any part of the seemingly great voids in 
her life. Only the barest necessities of physical existence 
were met. And yet she was cheery and happy. All her 


desires were satisfied in her belief that she was not alone, 


but that she had the unfailing and unwearying presence of 
a Heavenly Guest. What was it to her that other women 
had parents, and husband, and children, and friends— 
heart-satisfying human relations ; that other women had 
beauty in their houses, and linen and silk and fine wool 
in their garments ; that other women had training in the 
schools, and libraries to satisfy their intellectual hunger ? 
Her thought of Jesus met all her needs; and Jesus dwelt 
with her in her humble cabin. To her, Jesus was very 
good, taking upon himself the human form, and dwelling 
among men. True, he had been translated and was no 
longer visible to the outward eye; but, that he Aad been 
as men are, hungry and weary and persecuted unto death, 
made his personality so real to her that there was no need 
for outward manifestation any more. This was a God to 
whom she could draw very near ; in whom she could feel 
her smallness and weakness supplemented with His great- 
ness and strength ; in whom all her poverty became un- 
speakable riches. May we not believe that the Infinite 
Soul, in whom is all greatness, knowing that it is as the 
breath of life to the human soul to look above itself in 
reverence, rejoiced that this little one of His thus found 
anchorage and shelter; rejoiced that if her life was 
barren of all perishable possessions, she was richer than 
many princes in their palaces are in the faith that lifts 
the soul into the regions of perpetual peace. 

It seems to be the natural impulse of men to find ex- 
pression for their conception of God; and their finite 
powers of knowing and doing and loving have been the 
measure of the Infinite. Even Moses sang: ** The Lord 
isa man of war.’’ The Psalmist was satisfied to declare . 
‘¢ God shall shoot at them with an arrow.’’ ‘ God shall 
wound the head of his enemies.’’ ‘‘ They turned back 
and tempted God.’’ Upon human conceptions of God 
have been built systems of theology, to be maintained at 
the point of the sword, to drench continents with blood, 
to establish tribunals of judgment that abolish all rights 
of private judgment. ‘* Man’s inhumanity to man ’’ has 
made man believe in God’s inhumanity to man, and out 
of this belief has grown the need for an intercessor. 
Little children who fear the severity of a stern and un- 
sympathetic father make their petitions to him through 
the tender, yearning mother. The world has been taught 
of a far-away God, of forbidding majesty, angered by his 
children, to be appeased only by the sacrifice of the 
‘* brightest and best’’ of his sons, and to be approached 
only through the intercession of this redeemed soul. 

May it not be that the highest and truest conception 
of God transcends human expression, beggars human 
speech, and becomes, as Emerson said, ‘‘ a sweet envel- 
oping thought,’’—becomes a luminons suggestion that 
wins the soul to higher and yet ever higher regions of 
life ? 

But not without witness of Himself does the Father 
leave his children. The blade of grass, the ministering 
flower, the foodful grain, the majestic mountain, the 
awful ocean,—these are not God, but they are instinct 
with the life of God. The mystery of their life is the 
mystery of God. The earth is one great temple of the 
living God,roofed by the over-arching sky, invitingus every 





moment of our lives to worshipful aspiration. Were 
we enough sensitive to these suggestions of his presence, 
every glimpse of flower or mountain or sky would bea 
delicate touch upon the chords of adoration in our souls. 
But most of all does he bear witness of himself in men 
and women, the sons and daughters of his heart of hearts. 
The strength that, unmoved by fear and unswayed by 
ambition, can stand for convictions of right and duty,— 
ah ! that is a witness of God. The purity and delicacy 
of soul that no soil can touch, that responds to motions 
of the Spirit asthe harp strings vibrate to the breath of 
the wind,—these are witnesses of God. Joyousness that 
can outshine the clouds of life, and radiate light and 
courage to all who come within its shining,—this is a 
most precious witness of God. Out of our recognition 
of these witnesses of God, will grow the ‘‘ sweet envelop- 
ing thought,’’ to be ever present to our souls, ever en- 
larging its horizon with our own growth, nor seeking to 
portray nor to define God, but more and more reaching 
out to the Infinite. This ‘‘ sweet enveloping thought ’’ 
is our access to the Father, and in so far as it is complete 
makes us at one with him, makes us in very truth the 
sanctuary of the Indwelling Spirit. This union with 
God is spiritual religion. Nurtured by the spirituality 
that has found expression in the Bible, it is itself the 
maker of Bibles. Stimulated and sustained in lesser 
souls by the life of Jesus among men, it is the power by 
which Jesus lived his self-abnegrating life, then died, that 
all men might be lifted up. He was able to say, ‘‘ I and 
Father are one.’’ Not more accessible was it to Jesus in 


his poverty and aloneness than to us in our wealth and 
happy association ; unless it be that perfect access to the 
Father is only to be found in that feeling of brotherhood 
which characterized the life of Jesus, which literally puts 
away the sense of ‘‘ mine and thine,’’ and in all things 


makes the strength of the strong to supplement the 
weakness of the weak. So great service as was appointed 
unto Jesus may not be the portion of all. His life, 
hidden among the hills of Palestine, is the leaven at 
work in the world, to replace cruelty with mercy, selfish- 
ness with codperation, discord with harmony. But in 
the great vineyard of the Lord, each has his lesser or 
greater place to work in. According to our oneness with 
the Father must be the fruit of our work. 

How great is our need for this sense of oneness with 
the Father, to anchor our souls! The gift of life is not 
of our own seeking ; we are here—the outcome of other 
lives. If we would look backward to trace the sources 
of ourselves, the search leads into countless pathways of 
inheritance, and must soon be given up. We have to 
accept ourselves, the product of factors unsearchable. 
Happy is it for us, if our life has been derived from 
harmony, from uprightness, from strength, from joyous- 
ness. But, however blessed may be our inheritance from 
the past, it is for the most part true that we find ourselves 
weighted with burdens that at times seem more than we 
can struggle under. Some soul in the past wrestled in 
vain with temptation, and that unfinished work has come 
down to us. A cloud of fear, or distrust, or fierce anger 
it may be settled over some expectant mother, and we of 
the third or fourth generation are dwelling in its shadow. 
All that our father and mother did not accomplish to- 
ward establishing the kingdom of God upon the earth— 
that is left for us todo. Victims of the past, are we? 
Not so! The hope of the world is in each new genera- 
tion, for we are new creatures whose like have not walked 
the earth before ; in whose souls may be the power to 
overcome and to complete the unfinished work. If only 
we can know that we are not left alone in our struggle! 
If only we can find refuge and uplift in the ‘‘ sweet en- 
veloping thought ’’ ! 
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When temptation leads us into crooked ways of per- 
sonal indulgence that wreck the body and dwarf the soul, 
a thought of the perfection of God may disarm the as- 
saulting desire, and end the struggle. If love of gain 
and desire for riches are out of the wise proportion, and 
threaten to absorb our energies, and endanger the chances 
of our fellows, the unselfish life of God who does not 
grasp, but ever gives, may appeal to us to moderate the 
tragic endeavor. 

If the routine of life become unbearably monotonous, 
with its endless round of homely duties, or the drudgery 
of ‘* business,’’ there is respite to be found in the ‘‘ sweet 
enveloping thought’’ that can for the moment wing the 
soul for glimpses above and beyond the present. 

When, instead of wearying work with the hands, 
places of trust and responsibility make human wisdom 
seem altogether insufficient, and the soul would falter in 
its uncertainties, then the illuminating Presence shines 
steadily on, only waiting access for its light. 

Or, if life be like a glad summer day, the soul satis- 
fied with the sweetest companionships, the hands never 
too weary, nor the heart overweighed with cares, then the 
shadow of death may fall over all this gladness and con- 
tent. In hours of such desolation, only the ‘‘ sweet en- 
veloping thought ’’ of Divine Fatherhood and Mother- 
hood, embracing in all-sustaining strength the humblest 
child of the universe, can lift up and revitalize the 
stricken soul. 

O, it is the very breath of life to believe that like the 
atmosphere enveloping the earth, is the spiritual presence 
encompassing the soul! It may be difficult to impart to 
the little child a spiritual conception not weighted with 
the material, but it will be a blessing unspeakable to him 
all his years, if, by the wisdom of father and mother, his 
physical life is made to minister to the growth of the 
spirit. Then, in the progress of development, the un- 
seen things which we believe are the eternal may become 
to him even the most real. The soul thus ‘‘ open on the 
Godward side ’’ is equipped for life. Its joys will have 
no adulteration of unworthiness ; sorrow and disappoint- 
ment cannot quench its aspirations ; love will give wings 
to its noblest endeavors ; service will be its unwearying 
motive, and in crucial hours, in gardens of Gethsemane, 
when the soul must wrestle alone, without book, without 
priest, the Father will himself be the ministering, the 
sustaining Spirit. 

‘* Spirit, Eternal and Divine ; informing 

» Earth and sky and striving human hearts, 

Flood thou our souls with light and warmth till they 
Shall fructify all germs of heavenly growth ! 
Wing thou our souls with aspirations pure, 
To bear us up and on from lowlands of 
The earth, to heights serene whose breath is God ! 
Then, from these heights of God, stirred to new life, 
Lead us all gently back to do thy work— 
To make our vineyards gardens of the Lord!’’ 


VII. 
HOW SHALL WE BETTER QUALIFY OURSELVES FOR 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL TEACHING? 
FRANCES M. ROBINSON. 


Tus thought must strongly appeal to every true- 
hearted teacher ; but before entering upon the question 
of preparing ourselves for teaching, let us consider for a 
moment some vital thoughts that lie back of the 
preparation. 

First, is such teaching a duty incumbent upon us? 
If God is the teacher of his people, is there any- 
thing for us to do? He makes the soil productive of 
that which will sustain outward life, but he commanded 
man to till it, and keep down the weeds. It is so with 
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the garden of the heart. If not sown with seeds of 
truth and holiness, error will spring up, and only be 
recognized as such when its bitter fruit is gathered. 
Moses recorded that the word of God to the Jews was: 
‘‘Only take heed to thyself, and keep thy soul dili- 
gently, lest thou forget the things which thine eyes have 
seen, and lest they depart from thy heart all the days of 
thy life: teach them, thy sons, and thy sons’ sons.”’ 

We so easily forget, and so there must be line upon 
line, and precept upon precept, here a little and there a 
little. The thought is further emphasized in these 
words: ‘‘And thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy 
children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thy 
house, and when thou walkest by the way, and when thou 
liest down, and when thou rigest up.”’ 

A query to be found in 
our Books of Discipline gives 
evidence that the Society has 
long recognized the necessity 
for giving instruction in our 
‘*principles and testimonies’’ 
and yet is it not true that 
the ‘‘fear of teaching for 
doctrine the commandments 
of men,’’ has led many to 
neglect the admonition to 
be diligent in giving instruc- 
tion concerning the things 
of God? 

It is only when we teach 
our view as the only right 
view, it is only when we 
seek to compel another to 
accept it, and thus interfere 
with his fidelity to the Wit- 
ness within his own soul, that 
we are guilty of teaching for 
doctrine the commandments 
of men. Weare not likely 
to harm another, or the trnth, 
when we address our plea to 
the Witness in his soul, in a 
quiet, dispassionate manner, 
and then leave the matter 
there. When we have suffered 
and bled for the privilege 
of being true to our own con- 
viction, we have only half 
fulfilled our duty. We must 
be willing, if need be, to 
suffer and bleed in our feelings, that others may be 
true, not to ours but to their own conviction of right. 
Hand in hand with earnest instruction must ever go the 
admonition, ‘‘ Be true to the Christ within thee.’’ 

Acknowledging our obligation to teach, shall we not 
accept it as a sacred trust? All concede the necessity 
for careful, thorough preparation for the work of teach- 
ing in the secular schools, that the teacher may be well 
provided with facts concerning the subjects to be taught, 
that he shall lead the pupil to discover these facts for 
himself if possible, and in other cases present them 
clearly and in an entertaining manner; and above all 
that he shall know how to work in harmony with the 
laws which govern natural development. All this care 
is extended that the child may be symmetrically devel- 
oped, and leave school prepared to grapple with the 
practical questions of life. 

Is the training of the soul of less importance than 
the training of the intellect? Teachers endowed by na- 
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ture with the ten talents are few and far between, but by 


careful culture even the one'talent may become very 
effective in service. 

In determining how we may better qualify ourselves 
for the work, we must first have a distinct and definite 
idea of what we shall try to accomplish. The proper 
work of the First-day school may be embraced under 
three heads : 

1. To give a knowledge of the Bible, its contents, 
its authoritativeness, its intent, and its rightful influence. 

2. To present and explain our principles and testi- 
monies,—the source from which derived, the circum- 
stances which gave them birth, their reasonableness and 
sufficiency. 


THE “WEST HOUSE,” SWARTHMORE. 

This historic old building is included in the grounds of Swarthmore College, and is occupied as a 
residence by members of the Faculty. 
of note existing in Pennsylvania. 
1738, Benjamin West, the famous painter, was born. 


It was built in 1724, and is thus one of the oldest dwelling-houses 
In it, on the roth of what was then the Eighth month (October) 


3. To inspire devotion and consecration of life. To 
impress upon every heart the necessity for working out its 
soul’s salvation with fear and trembling before God. 

What are the opportunities at our command for quali- 
fying ourselves for this service? I will address my sug- 
gestions to the busy people who have little time at their 
disposal. 

‘* Knowledge,’’ says Johnson, ‘‘ is of two kinds. We 
know a thing for ourselves, or we know where we can 
obtain information upon it.’’ The consecutive study of 
the Gospels and of the Book of Acts, which we are just 
now completing, if it has been properly pursued, must 
have given to teachers a clearer insight into that portion 
of the Scriptures than they have ever had before. Such 
has been my experience. And I would say to all, and to 
teachers especially, do not fail to make good use of this, 
the best opportunity we have ever had presented to us, 
to get a thorough knowledge of the New Testament as we 
take up the different books that compose it. Notice par- 
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ticularly the authors, and the circumstances under which 
they wrote. Learn all you can of the circumstances and 
the character of the people addressed. It will have 
much to do with getting a better understanding of the 
lessons which they sought to impress as of vital import- 
ance to themselves and the world. 

A little study each week will give an invaluable fund 
of knowledge for future use, as a foundation for learning 
wisdom, while it will doubtless disabuse our minds of 
many erroneous impressions. I was much interested and 
instructed by reading an article in the INTELLIGENCER, by 
William M. Jackson, on the subject of using Scripture 
quotations in a different sense from that employed by the 
author, a matter in which we should exercise great care. 
I have been connected with First-day schools for many 
years, and we are only now studying the Bible thoroughly 
and connectedly as I have so earnestly desired to study 
it all these years. 

If it is not within your reach, as it has not been 
within mine, to make a regular study of the Scriptures 
with a competent leader, and whether you can or cannot 
attend teachers’ meetings, take up the study of your les- 
son for each First-day, prayerfully desiring to get from 
it, not what you think some one else has gotten from it, 
but just what your Heavenly Father desired to have im- 
pressed when he inspired the author to pen the lines,— 
remembering that they who wrote them were human 
beings like ourselves, struggling with the same questions, 
doubts, fears, and weaknesses that beset us to-day. 

Never fail to begin by reading in review the last 
lesson and the ‘‘ home reading ’’ if one is indicated, that 
your mind may be led up to the subject matter for the 
day. Often we get entirely erroneous impressions when 
we study a conversation or discourse apart from the cir- 
cumstances which called it forth. Ofttimes, remarks are 
repeated to us as made by our friends, which at first we 
are inclined to think are fabrications, but upon asking 
the question, ‘‘ How came it to be said?’’ the whole 
tenor of the words is changed, and we see it is entirely in 
harmony with his known views. 

Having possessed yourselves of the circumstances, 
note carefully the impression which the author evidently 
desired to make, and compare his experience with your 
own, and with your observation of the lives of others. 
Note, also, how far his conclusions are affected by his 
education, and the opinions known to be prevalent at 
that period, which have since been modified or changed. 
Read carefully the marginal notes and references, and 
compare the statements made with those enunciated on 
other occasions by the same writer. 

When you have done this, you are provided with a 
fund of thought that will more than occupy a brief lesson. 
When you come before your class, adapt what you have 
gleaned to the needs and comprehension of your pupils. 
Do not try to give them what they cannot digest. Take 
the central thoughts and reduce them to their basal 
principle. 

The devotion which made Paul ready ‘‘ not only to 
be bound, but to die at Jerusalem ’’ rather than fail to 
obey his Heavenly Father’s command, is the same devo- 
tion in kind, though perhaps not in degree, that makes a 
little six-year-old child brave the perils of an untried 
path, over a lonely road, where unknown dangers may be 
lurking, to do an errand for father, or to brave a com- 
rade’s sneering laugh in obedience to a mother’s teaching. 

Having filled your own mind and heart from an ex- 
perimental, not an intellectual stand-point, with the 
thoughts and feelings that animated the writer, reclothe 
them, present the same thoughts similarly aroused in our 
own hearts, illustrating with scenes that are familiar to 
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the members of the class, and you will have no room to 
complain of lack of interest, or of failure to be edified. 

Sometimes the lesson discloses dangerous pitfalls to be 
avoided, sometimes right royal heights to be scaled, 
sometimes words of admonition, encouragement, or ad- 
vice, but whatever it may be, be sure it has been so im- 
pressed that it will not easily be forgotten. 

Every teacher should try to have access to a Bible 
dictionary (not an infallible guide, but a valuable refer- 
ence book), and also to a Concordance, that he may look 
up the passages that may arise in his mind as kindred 
to the lesson, or throwing light upon it. 

To prepare ourselves to present and explain our prin- 
ciples and testimonies, we certainly need to know what 
they are. Although we have a query which is regularly 
read in every monthly meeting, and has been for years, 
indicating the importance we attach to this instruction, 
were I to answer it from my own sincere conviction, I 
would say many of our young people do not bear evidence 
that they have been instructed, when asked of their faith, 
and their reasons for holding it. There is much cause 
for encouragement, however, in the manifest awakening 
that is taking place, and in the evidences of an earnest 
desire to be better informed, livingly informed, that 
they may ‘‘ know and do’’ the things required for their 
souls’ salvation. 

Our older literature is very voluminous, and therefore, 
for the help of those who desire a more condensed source 
of information, let me mention some very valuable re- 
cent contributions: ‘‘ Summary of Christian Doctrines 
as held by the Religious Society of Friends,’’ by Samuel 
M. jJanney.’’ ‘Religious Views of the Society of 
Friends,’’ by Howard M. Jenkins. These can be had for 
a few cents, and can be carried in the pocket. In addi- 


tion to these, and I had almost said best of all, because 


in them we see the principles shining through the thought 
and life, are the Memoirs of S. M. Janney, Samuel J. 
Levick, Louisa J. Roberts, John Woolman’s ‘‘ Journal,’’ 
Whittier’s writings, and hosts of others of similar char- 
acter. 

If asked how I obtained my information on this sub- 
ject, it must be confessed that it was quarried from the 
Scriptures, inspired by an earnest determination to be 
able to give to myself, at least, a satisfying reason for the 
faith within me, and later by the desire to give it to my 
class. 

The teachings of Jesus, meagre as is the record, 
illumined by his life, form a text-book which all may 
read who will. Friends’ principles are only our under- 
standing of what he taught, though many of the same 
principles have been revealed to men who never knew of 
Jesus of Nazareth. They are not something that Friends 
have formulated for, or rather, of, themselves, but are to 
us the enduring foundation that underlies the revelation 
of truth to man. Our testimonies are but the outgrowth 
of the application of these principles to our every-day 
action. 

These cannot be taught in any better way than to see 
that they shine clearly through the lesson each First-day, 
and in our lives and words. They can only become 
truth to the listener as they commend themselves to the 
witness which dwelleth in his ownsoul. As one learns to 
recognize this ‘“‘ Inward Light,’’ and to accept its reve- 
lations, he comes into possession of the ‘‘ key to the 
kingdom of Heaven,’’ upon which account Jesus pro- 
nounced Peter blessed. 

This brings us to consider how we may increase our 
ability to inspire a devotional spirit, how draw others to 
consecrate their efforts to the attainment of the highest 
and best that life has to offer? How shall we convince 
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the young that any other course will cause their pleasures 
to turn to dust and ashes on their lips? How shall we 
keep ever before ourselves and others the necessity for 
working out our soul’s salvation from day to day, and 
hour to hour, by watchfulness and prayer ? 

We shall succeed in this only to the degree that we 
are able to ‘‘lift up’’ the Christ spirit in our intercourse 
with others, and this we have not done until the spirit 
that possesses us on every occasion, no matter how trying 
or exasperating, is gentle, ‘‘as adove,’’ holy, pure, and 
true, divested of every particle of selfishness. Even 
divine condemnation, when we rightly understand it, 
is divested of all censoriousness, and is, essentially, Love. 
For in it we see ourselves reflected as in a mirror, beside 
the Perfect Example, and we are justified or condemned 
by what we see. How widely different is our judgment 
one of another when we are not possessed of the Holy 
Spirit ! 

The sword of the spirit, which is the word of God, 
will cut just as truly, even to the ‘‘ dividing asunder of 
the joints and the marrow, to the discerning of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart,’’ but it can only have 
its proper effect when used by one in this gentle, holy 
spirit, which convinces because it is of God. He who 
is in error may, under the stings of his conscience, fancy 
that he who wielded it had a ‘‘ scourge of small cords,’’ 
but afterwards, when the ‘‘ whirlwind ”’ of storm-wrought 
feelings, and the ‘‘fire’’ of reproving conscience have 
done their work and ‘‘ passed by,’’ like the prophet of 
old, he will be in a condition to ‘‘ hear the still, small 
voice ’’ within, and one of the first influences to be felt 
will be the gentleness of the spirit that administered the 
word of reproof, though it may be the last to be publicly 
acknowledged. 


Not only in the First-day School, but everywhere, 
our spirits are calling unto the spirits of those about us. 


‘« Deep answers to deep.’’ ‘‘ Like begets like.’’ _ Either 
the voice of God is speaking through us, or it is the 
voice of the stranger. We must go before our classes 
with the same spirit that animated Jesus when he addressed 
the assembled multitude, conscious that we havea mission 
to fulfill, and that our Heavenly Father alone can qualify 
us to perform it. 


WEALTH being the gift of God, it must not be used 
contrary to the wishes of the Benefactor. It is proper 
that a fitting token of gratitude be made to him, and 
that his example of well-doing unto other be emulated 
by those who have themselves benefited by the exercise 
of this attribute. Hence proceeds an entirely different 
understanding of the uses of wealth; it is laden with re- 
sponsibility ; it demands unselfishness in its administra- 
tion, and requires that it be used not recklessly, not ty- 
rannically, but for the happiness of all.— Jewish Exponent. 


Nort all can gain high position, or great wealth, or 
social influence, or wide reputation. But all—all may 
have that which is better than position, and wealth, and 
social influence, and reputation—all may possess a pure 
heart, and a clean life. An upright, unselfish life spent 
amid poverty and obscurity is a larger life than that lived 
by a king or queen who knows not God and righteous- 
ness.— Epworth Herald. 


How near must a person live to me to be my neigh- 
bor? Every person is near tc you whom you can bless. 
He is nearest whom you can bless most.— William Ellery 
Channing. 


REPORT OF THE CONFERENCES. 
(Continued from Last Week.) 
THE RELIGIOUS CONFERENCE. 

THE first session began at 2.30 on Sixth-day, Eighth 
month 21. Aaron M. Powell presided, and after silence, 
Robert S. Haviland offered prayer. The Chairman then 
spoke at some length, on the character of the Conference, 
etc. ; his address will be separately given. At the con- 
clusion, Elizabeth Powell Bond read her paper, ‘‘ Spir- 
itual Religion.’’ It is elsewhere printed in this issue. 
When she had completed her reading, the Chairman said 
the paper of Jonathan W. Plummer, of Chicago, opening 
the discussion, would be read, in his absence, by his 
daughter, Mary W. Plummer of Brooklyn. This paper 
we shall also print separately. 

Mary Travilla, West Chester, Pa., spoke in further 
development of the subject. She said thought control 
and discipline is the key to the spiritual store-house, 
which will give us new attainment, and new consciousness 
of strength. ‘‘I know indeed that we want to realize 
our true self, to know that our birthright is dominion 
over self, and that when we have demonstrated this in our 
present duties and surroundings we shall be prepared for 
work according to our measure. If man would have his 
thinking under control he must obey the Light Within. 
This course is demonstrated to us in those little quiet 
sittings preparatory to our business. It seems to me, 
when men are conscious of perplexities or troubles, that 
they should know that there is an Infinite Wisdom, from 
which, if they would stand still in their haste and anxiety, 
and listen, they would find a remedy for their trouble. 
Hourly and daily will this application of this spiritual 
consciousness have to be made to our every-day duties. 
There will at times be a sense of failure and discourage- 
ment ; but if we are only willing to realize that our failures 
may be unto us stepping stones, they may show us where 
we are standing, and be grateful and thankful that we 
have the present moment with all its diviae inheritance.”’ 

The Chairinan suggested that as the two topics of the 
afternoon were closely related, it would be best to con- 
tinue, and have the next read, before entering upon the 
discussion. This being approved, Robert M. Janney 
then read a paper, ‘‘ The Silent Meeting,’’ and following 
it a paper by Mary B. Paxson, of Philadelphia, and an- 
other by Edgar M. Zavitz, of Coldstream, Ontario, were 
read. All these papers we shall print separately. 

Half an hour remaining before the session would 
close, a number of Friends spoke. Clement M. Biddle, 
while signifying his deep appreciation of the silent meet- 
ing, regretted that there was not more ministry. Joseph 
Wharton referred to the past history of the Society, ex- 
pressing the opinion that the rigid enforcement of the 
Discipline, especially in regard to marriage, had cost it 
much. ‘* The inheritance it had received, and which we 
were bound to preserve and hand down, was a religion 
for all, not dependent upon a priesthood, a ritual, or 
even a Book. It is to be kept alive bya Vital Spirit and 
by the effort of living persons. We must take care of the 
life ; the form may change, and it ought to change. If 
we look back to see who were the leaders of thought we 
can see a succession of them, each a shining light in his 
own day, each grasping a part but none of them a 
whole. From George Fox down, each did his work in his 
own time, but their work was not our work. Ours starts 
where theirs left off. We have surrounded this mountain 
long enough, let us move forward.’’ Thomas H. Speak- 
man urged that after the regular meeting for worship had 
closed there be a conference meeting for edification and 
instruction. He hoped young people would carefully 
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consider whether duty hone not call hos into the service 
of the Society. He suggested that there are many who 
if they did this, would find that such a call is upon them. 

John J. Cornell said the subject matter of the first 
two papers took a strong hold of his feelings. True 
worship consists in carrying our spiritual light into all 
our every-day affairs. The careful student of the Bible 
will find in its first chapters a recognition of the fact 
brought forcibly before us by the reading of the paper 
of Jonathan W. Plummer. In the beginning was the 
creation of the physical, a recognition of the great 
creative power, and then the growth, the evolution, of 
the intellectual and moral; then the inbreathing of the 
breath of life into this physical, intellectual nature, when 
man became a living soul. There are thousands living 
now only in the physical and intellectual, into whom 
there needs to be just this inbreathing, and this is one of 
the missions of the religion of Jesus Christ. It was the 
grand purpose of George Fox to carry spirituality into 
every-day life, and that is what we want to-day. In our 
silent meeting the mind is turned inward to listen to the 
voice of God, and as the paper by Mary B. Paxson 
suggested, in these days of turmoil and distraction, we 
need times when we can gather into silence to listen to 
this voice, to know the inbreathing of that breath of life, 
to realize that we may not only become living souls, but 
growing living souls. 

David Ferris expressed the desire he had felt that the 
beauty and goodness that have been exemplified in these 
papers may not be lost. He recalled the opinion of a 
writer in relation to this unspeakable gift of God that it 
will make all things our own,—Christ, our brother, time 
our servant, death our ally, and the witness of our 
triumph. Sarah B. Flitcraft said that as she listened to 
the paper that held up such a high spirituality, she was 
deeply impressed that it was the true basis on which we 
should found our silent meetings, for truly if we are 
spiritually minded from morning until night, in all our 
movements, in every act we do, in every thought we 
think, it must be the one helpful thing that will make us 
alive unto God. 

Isaac Wilson, then, in a few remarks, closed the 
discussion. He said he wanted to emphasize that thought 
of the silence which brings life to life, mind to mind, 
soul to soul, which gives our hearts that perceptive fac- 
ulty, that discerning spirit. I want that reverent, godly 
silence, in which the mind may feel that it must withhold 
itself from the breaking of a silent meeting, because it 
will know that there is another that wants expression. 
Where two or three are gathered together in that Name 
and Power, and where a vocal ministry is essential and 
necessary, it will appear. God never fails in the furnish- 
ing of all that is necessary for the prosecution of his own 
holy purpose and design. 

Some business matters were about to be taken up, but 
as the meeting seemed deeply impressed with the subjects 
which had been considered, a Friend suggested that these 
should be left until next day, and after a few moments of 
reverent silence the session closed. 


SEVENTH-DAY, 22ND, MORNING. 


The second session began at 9.30 o'clock. The 
attendance was very large. Prayer was offered by a 
Friend. The business of the Conference was then taken 
up. The Secretary called the roll of delegates from 
those yearly meetings which had appointed them. It 
was agreed that the Executive Committee appointed at 
Chappaqua be continued, with power to add to its num- 


ber. The report of the treasurer, Elisha H. Walker, was 
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med a it was aunt that private » aeiedaiiede for the 
publication of the report of this Conference were desired. 

Howard M. Jenkins then read a paper on ‘‘ Ministry 
in the Society of Friends.’’ (This was published in our 
last issue.) Hannah A. Plummer, of Chicago, opened 
the discussion in a paper which will be separately given. 

Robert S. Haviland then spoke; he said: ‘‘I think 
in the few words which I may say I will try to present 
the thought of service on your part,—those whose voices 
are not heard in the meetings,—for I have long thought 
that there is a suppressed voice which should be heard ; 
that we are not as a Society filling the position unto 
which God has called us. So often I hear Friends say, 
‘I had such a beautiful thought in meeting. When it 
came to my mind I at first thought perhaps it belonged 
to the meeting, but as I thought further I concluded it 
was only for myself." When that thought came to you, 
the desire to share it with others, the feeling that you 
would like those about you to have this same beautiful 
thought which you had, was a call from God to share it 
with those about you. I feel that this is too much sup- 
pressed. I would in nowise encourage speaking for the 
sake of speaking. I think the inward and silent minis- 
try of the Spirit ot God is far preferable to words with- 
out that life ; but I believe that divine life and its ex- 
pression is suppressed in our midst. This gift of expres- 
sion is given us of God, and grows with use, just as 
every gift grows with use, but as we suppress it, not alone 
those about us who might be benefited by that which has 
impressed our minds, but we ourselves lose the value of 
the thought because we have not shared it with others. 
It is more blessed to give than to receive in this as in 
every other sense. 

‘¢ One other thought I want to bring before you, for I 
must be brief, and that is the thought how you can help 
the vocal ministry in your meeting, if not}yourselves called 
to do it,—the prayerful spirit which you may bring, even 
during the presentation of the message. I have felt my- 
self strengthened, unconscious whence the influence pro- 
ceeded, whilst delivering the message, and have had a 
Friend come to me after meeting, one who was not able 
to hear a word of the message, because of physical in- 
firmity, and say to me, ‘ I could not hear a word of what 
thee said, but I prayed for thee,’ and this spirit has 
come to me often. You may bring this loving, earnest, 
prayerful spirit to those who are delivering the Word and 
so yourselves thus be a messenger of the Word, as well 
as those who give it vocal expression. 

‘‘So with regard to every gift which God has given 
to you, all equal, alike honorable and serviceable to him. 
If you are concerned to fulfill that which God impresses 
upon your minds, you will bring strength to the Society, 
and to those about you. O, this thought of loving ser- 
vice, this thought of service which comes from the heart, 
this must be with the minister as with the hearer, and 
with all who are connected. If we would give the true 
service unto which God calls us, it would bring strength 
to each of us and to us all collectively.’’ 

At the close of Robert’s remarks the Chairman said 
that the next paper was so closely related, he proposed 
that it should immediately follow. Jesse H. Holmes 
then read a paper, ‘‘ How We May Make Quakerism Reach 
the Masses.’’ This will be published in full. Anna M. 
Jackson, of New York, then read a paper discussing it ; 
her paper will also appear. She was followed by Dr. O. 
Edward Janney, of Baltimore. He said that in the 
question of bringing Quakerism to the people was in- 
volved to a great degree the future of Quakerism, but 
underneath this there lies the question, ‘‘ Does the So- 
ciety of Friends want to reach the people ?’’ He thought 
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it was too exclusive; that it looks upon those who are 
converted to its membership with too much suspicion, 
and there is an apparent impression that it belongs only 
to those who came over in the ship with William Penn. 
We must come out of this feeling. We must remember 
that all men are our brothers, and all women our sisters. 
As we are here to-day in health and comfort, we must 
remember the toil of others who die and suffer in the 
midst of sorrow and degradation. Methods are second- 
ary; if there is an earnestness within us, if there is zeal 
within us, if there is that brotherly kindness that be- 
lieves that all men are our brothers, the methods will 
come. One method is a distribution of literature; we 
do not distribute half as much as we should. 

‘« T would like to ask, though I do not expect you to 
answer, how many of those present have ever handed a 
person a tract on the Society of Friends or its principles ? 
I hear some voices around me saying, ‘ I have,’ and I am 
glad to hear it. Weneed gospel workers, and among 
these will be gospel ministers, not only for our own So- 
ciety but for the masses, ministers who are living true 
lives, earnest lives, conscientious lives, who are willing to 
throw aside the ambition of worldly matters, and look to 
those which are eternal and lasting, those who will not be 
bound down and covered in by the desire to get rich, but 
are willing to put their lives in God’s hands, and say, 
‘Father, do with me what Thou wilt.’ These are the 
ministers we need, not only for labor in our own Society, 
but to reach out to the people. There are just two things 
I think we need to make this ministry: one of these is 
prayer, the other Bible study. We must have dedicated, 
devoted lives who are willing to throw themselves in the 
breach. We must be filled with the spirit that filled 
Jesus Christ when he was on earth. I know there is a 
revival in our Society. I know there are hundreds and 
hundreds of young people who are thinking upon these 
subjects. I believe there is a revival all through our 
borders. We do not indeed educate for the ministry, 
but as a Friend said to me, we ought to educate our 
young people so that if they become ministers later in 
life, they will have additional qualification for their work.’’ 

Samuel S. Ash said ; ‘‘Our ministers must have the high- 
est education of all ; that training which comes directly 
from the spirit of God through whatever instrumentalities 
it may please him to emvloy. It must be free from de- 
pression, free from stimulated expansion. There must 
always be in the heart of the minister of the Society of 
Friends a sense of his frailty, the continued consciousness 
of his liability to err either on one hand or the other.’’ 
Matilda E. Janney said there was no minister present who 
has not had it said to him after speaking, ‘‘ Why did thee 
not go just a little further and say soand so? Iknow 
one or two it would have helped so much.’’ Dear 
friends, this is the work of the one who made the request, 
and I want to say, too, that the kindly look, the tender 
word, the pressure of the hand, has strengthened many a 
struggling young Friend, aye, many an older one, to be 
brave and to do their duty and give the word as it was 
given to them. 

Frances N. Williams spoke, exhorting all to come 
into the grand household of faith, and gather to the true 
spiritual Christ. Dr. Edward H. Magill said the thought- 
ful and suggestive papers that had been read, and the 
remarks that had been made, if followed, would uplift 
the Society of Friends. It was the young people who 
must be hoped for to do the work. He entreated them 
to come forward. 

The Chairman particularly urged that opportunity be 
given the younger people present to speak, and a number 
did so. Sarah A. Scott, of George School, Anna Tra- 
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villa Speakman, of Swarthmore, Laura Smith, of Vir- 
ginia, spoke briefly, expressing their interest in the con- 
cern of the meeting. Edward Cornell said: ‘‘I havea 
word for those meetings which are usually silent. I think 
it is the duty of every one in such a meeting to feel 
whether he or she has not at some time a thought which 
should be given forth. We are not all called to the vocal 
ministry ; but it seems to me that in a meeting which is 
always silent, the silence must be that of stagnation, not 
of life.’’ Charlotte C. Talcott, of Canada, said we 
should encourage the young people, ‘‘ labor to dispel the 
clouds of doubt and discouragement and timidity that 
surround them.’’ Rowland J. Spencer, of Salem, Ore- 
gon, said the thought he wished to leave was that we can 
best advance the principles of the Society by a higher 
recognition of our cardinal principle. 

Charles Paxson, of Philadelphia, said he wished to 
emphasize the value of the small contributions of service. 
The ministry of service should precede the ministry of 
vocal utterance. I think many who might be unduly 
urged into the spoken ministry can do very much better 
first by service in their meetings. How many people 
have gone into their meeting and criticised the lack of 
the spoken word? How many of these have contributed 
anything in service to that meeting? Let each do what 
he can for the good of the Society, no matter how small 
a thing it may seem. 

William W. Kent, Swarthmore, believed that our 
anxiety for the meeting defeated itself; we should be 
more anxious for individuals. ‘‘ Let the meeting take 
care of itself, and it will be taken care of.’’ Sarah M. 
Haviland, of New York, gave an exhortation especially 
to the mothers. Samuel Jones, of Philadelphia, said let 
us keep our ministry pure ; let us come to the Spirit and 
be guided by it, then that which goes forth will meet the 
conditions. He had not found that Friends repelled 
him, when in his eighteenth year, he vecame a member, 
though when he came among them, ‘‘ none were poorer.’”’ 
Joseph T. McDowell, of New York, said, let us let our 
light shine. Are we doing it? Have we done it? We 
propose it within the four walls of our meeting-houses ; 
let us do it outside in the world. 

Several announcements were then made, and the Chair- 
man said: ‘* We have had, it seems to me, dear friends, 
a remarkable session of this Conference. I believe it 
has given expression to truths of the profoundest import- 
ance, and that from such a seed-sowing in these sympa- 
thetic hearts and minds must come forth an abundant 
harvest of good results, with the divine blessing upon the 
effort which shall follow. Now let us have a moment 
of silence.’’ 


SEVENTH DAY, 22ND, AFTERNOON. 


The tent was more than full at 2.30. The meeting 
was the largest of all held during the entire series. The 
Chairman referred to the fact that the audience was very 
large, and asked for the utmost quiet and attention. He 
explained that the session would be devoted te the topic, 
‘*The Past and Future of Quakerism,’’ and alluding to 
the presence of John William Graham, said: ‘‘ In the 
name of this great Conference I feel authorized to extend 
to him, as our friend and brother, as a visitor from an- 
other country, our cordial and heartfelt welcome. A few 
months ago, in Manchester, England, there was convened 
another Conference of Friends, under the auspices of a 
committee of the London Yearly Meeting. I have read 
with deep interest the report of its proceedings. I re- 
gard it, on the whole, in this record, as the most signifi- 
cant and important study of Quakerism in modern times. 
One of the contributions to that Conference, one of the 
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most thoughtful and important papers, was from the pen 
of our friend now present. It is, therefore, a special 
pleasure to us to greet here one whom we may regard as 
representative of the phases of present Friendly interest 
on the other side of the Atlantic. The intercourse be- 
tween our own and the old world is now so frequent and 
so rapid that pulsations between are felt keenly and 
quickly,—as at no other period. Sometimes we receive 
from the other side that from which we may pray to be 
spared ; sometimes there come to us messengers of love 
and good will. Such a messenger is he whom I now have 
the pleasure of presenting.’’ 

John William Graham, (having in mind the full op- 
portunity arranged for him on the following Second-day 
evening), at this time spoke briefly. He said: ‘‘I can 
tell you, friends, that it is not unmoved that I have gone 
about from house to house of your kind hospitality these 
nine weeks, not unmoved that I have sat on this platform 
sitting after sitting, and looked upon these three thousand 
faces, and recognized that here we have a body of Qua- 
kerism generally unknown to our people in England and 
widely misapprehended. I have felt almost like Christo- 
pher Columbus, discovering a new world of Quakerism, 
but I fear that I have not had the advantage that he had 
of coming with the blessing of the popes and the kings 
on theotherside. Neither have I come with any particu- 
lar desire to convert you to any form of Catholic or 
Quaker orthodoxy that you do not nowhold. My object 
is a simpler and kindlier one, and let me say, lest I be 
misunderstood when I allude to popes and kings on the 
other side, I am remembering that I come as a simple 
individual, without any minute from my meeting, and I 
would like you to know that I chose not to ask for one, 
for many reasons, and for this particular one, that my 
visit to you did not appear to me to rise to the dignity of 
a‘concern.’ I should not like you to think that the 
fact that I came here unofficially necessarily reflects in 
any way upon the kindly feeling of our authorities in 
England. 

‘* Now, friends, as I heard the papers this morning and 
upon other days, I was reminded of last Eleventh month 
at Manchester, and lam of the opinion that there are 
probably three-quarters of our young men and women 
in England, in numbers and in strength, who would find 
a congenial home at this Conference. They do not know 
it ; some might be shocked if they were told it; but I 
can tell them so when I go back. 

‘« The only regret that I have felt, and I have felt it 
many atime, is that it has happened that in my weak 
young arms should come the olive branch of peace. 
When I remember what men there are in England who 
might so much better than I have come to you with this 
message of good will, I cannot but wish it had been 
otherwise. It is due entirely to the accident that for the 
past two or three years I have been in correspondence 
with my friend Howard M. Jenkins that I owe the plea- 
sure of my visit to America, and he will be responsible 
for any indiscretions that I may commit. 

‘« But when I think of the men of England I should 
like to see on this platform,—of Francis Frith, whose 
name was mentioned this morning, with his tall figure 
and venerable white hair,—I could wish that he could 
come among you, but now the strength of his life is 
abated and I fear he will never come; and when I think 
of William Pollard, by whose death-bed I stood not long 
ago, when I remember his force of character, I could wish 
he had been here; and when I remember my friend and 
colleague in the editorship of the British Friend, Wil- 
liam Edward Turner, with his sweet spirit and his’ per- 
suasive eloquence, I could wish he had been here, and he 
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perhaps may yet come ; and when I think of the irradiat- 
ing presence of Thomas Hodgkin, with his classic elo- 
quence and his bright face, I wish you had Thomas 
Hodgkin here; and when | think of Caroline Stephen, 
now laid upon a bed of invalidism,—but I can describe 
Caroline Stephen to you better than I can describe my 
other friends, for it so happens,—if Elizabeth Powell 
Bond will forgive me this personal reference,—in voice 
and in personal appearance, in gait and in ways, in mind 
and in spirit, I am irresistibly reminded of Caroline 
Stephen when I have the pleasure of talking to the Dean 
of Swarthmore College. And then there are young men. 
I wish I had been accompanied by my friend Edward 
Grubb, a saint in face and a saint in character ; or by my 
young friend and old pupil, John Wilhelm Rowntree, 
now just on the verge of young manhood and growing 
blind and deaf, led by his devoted young wife into our 
ministers’ gallery and standing like a young prophet 
amongst us; aye, and many more who I trust in the 
years to come may make your acquaintance ; for I feel 
sure we are on the eve of a better day. I noticed 
this morning and throughout this Conference a new 
note of progress, a freedom from tradition, and a long- 
ing to do Christ’s work rising amongst you; and here, 
now, we have not only some one from England, but here 
on this platform sits Rufus Jones, the editor of the 
American Friend, and by him President Isaac Sharpless of 
Haverford. SoIcannot but think that a better day is 
coming, when the old battledore and shuttlecock business 
of seventy years ago will be given over, the old strife 
will die out, and men will dedicate themselves to nobler 
aims and purer feelings. 


** Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky ; 
The flying cloud, the frosty light ! 
The year is dying in the night; 

The year is dying, let him die. 

‘* Ring out a slowly dying cause 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 

With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


‘* Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right ; 

Ring in the common love of good. 


“ Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land ; 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.’’ 


The Chairman said: ‘‘I am sure, from the hearts of 
this great gathering there will come, and do come, the 
heartiest responses to the kind feeling and good will thus 
earnestly and eloquently expressed in our hearing.’’ 

John J. Cornell then read a paper on the general sub- 
ject. It will be given later. 

He was followed by Lydia H. Price. She expressed 
her gratitude for the faithful labors of the fathers and 
mothers of the Society in the past. ‘* Had they not been 
true, what had been our allotment to-day ? Their faith- 
fulness has given us religious liberty, liberty of con- 
science, liberty to think for ourselves, to worship as 
seemeth to us right, and O, what a priceless privilege it 
is!’’ Recalling times ‘‘ when love was removed into a 
corner, when the higher law was set aside by the outward 
law and arbitrary rule,’’ she was encouraged to believe 
that a new day of better feeling was at hand, and founda 
sign of it in the presence of our brother from beyond the 
sea. ‘*I have not the gift of prophecy, but when we see 
the earnestness that characterizes these dear young 
people that are met here, we who realize that many of us 
will soon of late pass away from this active life on the 
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earth, we cherish hope and faith that they will come for- 
ward to fill our places better than we have ever done.”’ 

Isaac Wilson said there seemed little for him to add. 
He expressed his sense of thankfulness for the past of 
Quakerism, for he felt he could say, somewhat like Paul, 
it is by Quakerism that I am what I am in religious 
thought and experience. He would not dwell upon any 
mistakes or errors of the past, but would pray that we 
may be guided to avoid them in our own day. He felt 
the rich opportunity of the present time. There is no 
partiality on the part of our Creator to any age. There 
never was a time when the loving Father granted greater 
privileges than to-day. He rejoiced in the present, and 
he believed, with gratitude and hope, in the future of 
Quakerism. The object lesson here before him had 
cheered his heart, and he felt that he could realize a 
growth and development in his own life. ‘I believe the 
Society of Friends has just crossed the threshold,—is 
perhaps a little way within the door,—of a newer and 
brighter time.’’ 

Hannah H. Clothier then read her paper, and during 
some pauses in the reading, (due to the passage of trains on 
the railroad near by), the Chairman remarked upon the 
quietude of the large gathering: ‘‘ I think it was a great 
English surgeon once testified that his attention had been 
called to the remarkable degree of self-control which he 
observed in his practice among Friends’ families, a self- 
control which he did not find elsewhere. I have thought 
of this as you have been sitting—three thousand people 
—with such admirable silence. While the train is passing 
it may be worth while to think a moment of the power of 
that self-control. You are yourselves object lessons of 
it.’ A Friend distant from the platform (Sarah S. Ash) 
added: ‘‘And for the encouragement of the speaker 
I would say that under the influence of this marvelous 
silence every word is distinctly heard, even in this remote 
part of the audience.’’ 

Mariana W. Chapman, of Brooklyn, N. Y., then read 
her paper on ‘‘ The Past and Future of Quakerism, in its 
Relation to Women.”’ 

The Chairman noted the presence on the platform of 
Rufus M. Jones, editor of the American Friend, and 
President Isaac Sharpless, of Haverford College. At his 
cordial invitation, both spoke, at this time, the latter 
quite briefly. 

Rufus M. Jones: ‘‘In the good old days in New 
England, which is my home, there was a man who had a 
slave, and when this man came to die, as he loved this 
slave exceedingly, and had two sons that he loved equally 
well, he left in his will an undivided half of the slave to 
each of the brothers, and it is reported by the neighbors 
of one of the sons that he used every day to pray, 
‘Oh, Lord, bless me and my wife and my half of John.’ 
I have sometimes thought we have been too much prone 
to pray that the blessing of Heaven would rest upon our 
half, and have forgotten that there are those in the other 
half whose hearts are in earnest to reach the masses with 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, and I have been impressed, I 
say it frankly, as we have been with you to-day, with the 
fact that you have a true note of hope, and you have 
to-day made true, sound progress, and I have felt that 
there is an earnest spirit to reach the masses and to pre- 
sent to them the Eternal Truth of God. We cannot live 
on the past; we cannot stand still; we cannot exist 
simply to hold up an ‘ism.’ We must go forth and be 
the messengers of the Truth for the present day. The 
great thing about early Quakerism, and the great thing 
about George Fox, was he spoke to the needs and condi 
tions of the people among whom he lived, and we to-day 
must remember that if we are to go on in the future, 
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and be a great power in this world, we must speak to 
the needs and the conditions of the world in which we 
live. Jesus Christ was the word of God made flesh, 
dwelling among men; he was the embodiment of the 
truth. We also must embody the truth. I have no faith 
in any people who claim to be representatives of Jesus 
Christ and a branch of the Church of Christ that do 
not, in some measure at least, embody Jesus Christ, and 
present him as aliving power. The world will not feed 
on creeds and on theories. We must have something 
that everyone can recognize as a power, as a transform- 
ing power. We must stand before the world as trans- 
formed men and women. We must go forth with some- 
thing that will transform others. We must be a part of 
the great power that is bringing the world to God, and 
in so far, dear Friends, as you are engaged in that great 
work,—the greatest of all works,—the hearts of all God’s 
earnest people will be with you, and will pray for the 
success and triumph of the work.’’ 

President Sharpless : ‘‘ I can only say that it has been 
with a great deal of satisfaction that I have attended two 
or three sessions of this Conference, and I feel quite sure 
that if we were quite well acquainted with each other we 
would find a great many more elements of fraternity and 
agreement than of difference.’’ 

Charles M. Stabler, of George School, resumed the 
general theme of the Present and Future of Quakerism. 
We hope to print his remarks, nearly in full, later. 
When he closed, the Chairman announced that ten 
minutes of the time of the session remained, and invited 
a few short testimonies, ‘‘ right out of the heart, saying 
just a little more than ‘I approve’ or ‘I unite.’’’ Allen 
Flitcraft, Dr. Sarah T. R. Eavenson, Rachel N. Mather, 
Isaac Roberts, Florence Conrad, Mariana W. Chapman, 
Lydia A. Schofield, Isabel Shortlidge, Alfred H. Love, 
Harriet E. Kirk, and Alice Brown spoke briefly, repre- 
senting generally their deep interest in the meeting, and 
adding some helpful thought or suggestion. The Chair- 
man detaining the adjournment a few moments, Samuel 
P. Zavitz, Alvin Haines, and John L. Griffin added each 
a few words. 

The Chairman, Aaron M. Powell, then said: ‘It 
has been my privilege in past years, dear Friends, to 
participate in many meetings and conferences of varied 
character in this country and abroad, and I may say truly 
that of all the large gatherings it has been my privilege to 
share in, this is exceptional in many ways. The numbers 
have been large, but the decorum has been continuous, 
and the fersonne/ the highest average I have ever seen in 
the general quality of a fine manhood and womanhood 
in any large conference of this kind. In the presence of 
our friends differing from us in some detail, I think there 
has been an illustration of a beautiful Christ-like catho- 
licity of spirit which promises well for the future in the 
outlook concerning the religious body and its mission, 
which lie near to our hearts. As we separate, I cannot 
go hence without a single allusion to one of the names 
read in the list of the committee named two years ago, 
and now by the action of this Conference, reappointed 
to service here,—our dearly beloved friend Joseph A. 
Bogardus. His name was read as though he wasstill one 
of usand with us. Though that be not true bodily, I 
believe it to have been true spiritually. Iam sure that 
he, that our dear friend Louisa J. Roberts, whose presence 
at Pendleton I well remember, that others of our dear 
friends with whom we have been associated in the past, — 
I believe that in the larger outlook which is theirs upon 
life, it may have been quite possible for them to be con- 
scious of the presence and power of spiritual influence 

‘ (Continued on Prge 612.) 
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A FRIEND who did not attend the Conferences has said to 
us that she had not observed, in individual cases of those 
attending previous gatherings of the kind,so much in- 
crease of their earnestness in the affairs of the Society, 
especially the attendance at meetings, as seemed to be 
promised. The liveliness of the interest which was pro- 
fessed by those whom she had observed ought, appar- 
ently, to have borne much fruit, yet it did not definitely 
appear. 

This is, within reasonable limit, a fair criticism. It 
is true, beyond cavil, that if we profess a renewed inter- 
est in the Society, as the result of the Conferences or of 
other influences, it ought to appear in daily life, and not 
less in the attendance of meetings than in other ways. 


We ask attention to the advertisement elsewhere in- 
serted on behalf of the Religious Conference, by its 
officers, asking contributions to help print the report of 
the proceedings. There was a balance in the hands of 
the Treasurer, (Elisha H. Walker, Fidelity Building, 
Baltimore, Md.), of $119.76 from the amount collected 
to print the report of the Conference held at Chappaqua, 
and we are authorized to say that it is thought a subscrip- 
tion of $200 will now be sufficient, in addition to this 
balance. The report of 1894 cost, including postage, 
type-writing, etc., $219.02, but the report this year will 
probably be somewhat larger. 


THERE is quite an increase in the number of marriages 
held in our meeting-houses. Within a month we have 
noted three, under the care of monthly meetings,—one 
in this city, and two in Bucks county,—in meeting- 
houses. It can hardly be, we think, but that this is an 
evidence of reviving respect for the places where we as- 
semble to worship, and the movement has in it other 
features that are pleasant. 


THE reports of the Swarthmore Conference given by 
the newspapers were notably accurate. The daily journals 
of this city made judicious arrangements, engaging in 
several cases some of our own members, familiar with the 
subject, as reporters, and their accounts were therefore 
intelligent and satisfactory. The New York /ndependent, 
and the Outlook, presented synoptical reports last week, 
and in quite a number of other papers there were edi- 
torial remarks upon the gathering, some of them sug- 
gestive and appropriate. 


MARRIAGES. 


WOODMAN — BLAKER. — At Wrightstown meeting-house, 
Bucks Co., Pa., on Third-day, Ninth month 1, 1896, by Friends’ 
ceremony, under the care of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting, Dr. Isaac 
N. Woodman, son of Henry ani Margaret Woodman, of Morrisville, 
and Matilda Blaker, of Wrightstown, daughter of Achilles Blaker 
(deceased) and Rachel A., (now Tripp), of Nebraska, formerly of 
Warwick, Bucks county. 

PAISTE—GASKILL.—Ninth month 8, 1896, at Girard Avenue 
Friends’ meeting-house, Philadelphia, under the care of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting, Henry T. Paiste and Gertrude Elizabeth, daughter 
of the late Aaron and Rebecca W. Gaskill, all of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 


EYRE.—At his home, near Dolington, Bucks county, Pa., on 
the 23d of Eighth month, 1896, Joseph P. Eyre, son of Preston and 
Macre P. Eyre, in his 46th year; a valued member of Makefield 
Monthly Meeting. 

GREEN,.—At Atlantic City, N. J.,on the 23d of Eighth month, 
1896, Gretchen Wylie, only child of J. Walter and Ida W. Green, of 
St. Louis, Mo , aged 20 months and 24 days, granddaughter of James 
B. and Anna M. Green, of Philadelphia. 


GOVER.—Eighth month 25, 1896, Ann T. Gover, daughter of 
Jesse and Miriam G. Gover, aged 75 years. 

She was a member of Fairfax Monthly Meeting, at Waterford, 
Va., a very regular attendant, an active and consistent member, doing 
all she could for the good of her meeting, and loved by her many 
friends. * 


HAINES.—At Waterford, Va., on the 24th of Eighth month, 
1896, Alvina S., daughter and last surviving child of Nathan and Jane 
Haines, in the 75th year of her age. 

She was a member of Hopewell Monthly Meeting of Friends, and 
except the last four years, her life was spent at the old homestead, 
near Charlestown, Jefferson county, Va., where five generations of 
the family have lived. Here many Friends traveling in the ministry, 
and others, were cordially welcomed and entertained. 

Though for many years experiencing great physical weakness, her 
superior mind and cheerful spirit endeared her to her friends. She 
has passed quietly from our midst, leaving many sweet memories and 
a precious example of Christian fortitude and patient submission to the 
trials and changes incident to this life. Ss 


LIVEZEY.—In Yardley, Pa., Eighth month 31, 1896, after an 
extended and painful illness, (cancer in the face), Dr. Abraham Livezey, 
aged 76 years. Interment at Makefield, on Sixth-day, Eighth month 4. 

[He was a native of Solebury, Bucks county, Pa , and after study- 
ing at Princeton College, and receiving his degree, studied medicine 
in the Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, and graduated. For 
two years, about 1850-52, he was one of the faculty of the Woman's 
Medical College, and later a lecturer or professor in other medical 
institutions. He had been a practicing physician, however, most of 
his life, in Solebury, Philadelphia, and Yardley, contributing also to 
literary and professional periodicals. ] 

MOORE,—At her home, near Fallston, Maryland, on the after- 
noon of Eighth month 13, 1896, Mary G. Moore, widow of the late 
Benjamin F. Moore, in the goth year of her age. 

RHOADS.—At Media, Pa., Ninth month 2, 1896, Joseph 
Rhoads, aged 74 years; an esteemed minister of the other body of 
Friends ; a brother of the late Dr. James E. Rhoads, president of 
Bryn Mawr College. 

[A local notice says of him: He lived nearly all his life in Marple 
township, Delaware county, and only recently removed to Media. He 
was a member of the old meeting at Springfield, and for many years 
he had spoken at the burial of nearly every one buried in the grounds 
at that house. He took a great interest in the education of the young, 
and was many times elected to the township school board, serving 
altogether nearly forty successive years. 

WRIGHT.—In Washington, D. C., Ninth month 5, 1896, of 
typhoid fever, Norman L. Wright, aged 25 years, youngest son of T. 
Shepherd Wright, of Woodlawn, Va. 


JOSEPH P. EYRE. 


[Tribute read at Makefield First-day School, Ninth month 6. ] 

“A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches, and loving 
favor rather than silver and gold.’’ 

This text has been in my mind since we have been called upon to 
mourn the loss of one of our valued members, Joseph P. Eyre. He 
had the “ good” name. As a son, as a father, as a husband, as a 
friend and neighbor, as a worker in the First-day school, in the tem- 
perance cause or meeting, in all the walks of life his name was “ good.’’ 
A member and active worker in the Makefield First-day school from 
its earliest days, and a constant attender, ever ready with the cheerful, 
helpful word or act, his place will long remain vacant. In our little 
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meeting, where the two or three are gathered together, his face and 
influence will long be remembered. As an overseer he was faithful 
and conscientious in the performance of his duties. In the cause of 
temperance no one could be more resolute upon the side of total ab- 
stinence, in such a quiet but pronounced way that his convictions 
convinced others without antagonizing them. 

As a friend and neighbor his hand and heart were always ready 
and open to give the sympathy so much needed in this life. As a 
brother he was devoted to the furtheriag of the interests of his brother 
and sister in the same degree as those of his own. They can feel that 
that true ‘‘ brotherly love,’’ of which Christ spoke, abounded in a 
great degree in their brother Joseph. As husband, father, and son, 
his example was as a city that is set on a hill and cannot be hid. Our 
great losses are sometimes made easier to bear by the memory of the 
good said or done by those gone before, and those who knew Joseph 
well cannot go far wrong if they tread the same path he trod, for he 
followed close to the footsteps of Jesus. There are many of this 
world’s poor who can testify to their burdens being lightened by some 
act of generosity unknown to any but him and his Maker. 

The loss is great to all who came in contact with,him, but may it 
teach us that it is our every-day life that counts in the summing up at 
the great day when we shall render an account of our stewardship. 


MARY LAWRENCE MICKLE. 


Passed to the higher life, from her home, Bayside, Long Island, 
N. Y., on Fourth-day, Eighth month 12, 1896, Mary Lawrence 
Mickle. 

With the closing on earth of this beautiful life, the sense of sad 
bereavement and personal loss are felt far beyond the immediate 
family circle of which she was the beloved head. 

She was the daughter of Judge Effingham and Anne Lawrence, of 
Bayside, L. I. Reared under the loving care of devoted Christian 
parents, to whom she frequently referred with grateful affection, she 
developed a noble womanhood. In 1822 she married Andrew J. 
Mickle, ex-Mayor of New York city, he having built the Bay Lawn 
mansion for their residence, where the grace of an unbounded hospi- 
tality found full vent. In the many and close connections formed by 
the Lawrence- Mickle circle, she was the master spirit, the wise coun- 
sellor, the faithful friend and relative, entering into the circle with the 
warmth of her motherly nature, sharing their joys, and comforting their 
sorrows. Her Christian fortitude hallowed and sanctified the severe, 
even tragic, afflictions, which touched and bereaved her own life. 

Although not a member with Friends, she was ever deeply inter- 
ested in our Religious Society, holding dear its principles and testimo- 
nies, so nearly allied to the convictions of her nature. In each daily 
duty she seemed to approach ‘‘ a closer walk with God.’’ She was a 
constant and interested reader of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL, and held in reverent memory many of our departed minis- 
ters and Friends, 

Beloved friend ! from the unceasing care of the dear daughter and 
only sister who tended thee so gently for six months, thou hast passed 
through the ‘‘ Valley” unto the heavenly mountain peak, to receive 
the welcome of the Father’s house. Uplifted and crowned, the sweet 

ace of heaven filling thy spirit, thou hast gone forward to love and 
abor in the Divine service ‘‘ Over There.” 

Philadelphia. 


No. 38.—NINTH MONTH 20, 1896. 
PAUL’S TEACHING AT ROME. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—He abode two whole years in his own hired dwell- 
ing, and received all that went in unto him, preaching the 
Kingdom of God, and teaching the things concern- 
ing the Lord Jesus Christ with all bold- 
ness, none forbidding him. 

—Acts 28: 30, 31. 


Scripture reading : Acts 28: 16-31. 
HIsToRICAL. 

It is easy to understand that the charges against Paul, 
which seemed so grave in Judea, became of no import- 
ance in Rome. The whole matter, with the authorities, 
took on the aspect of a petty dispute among Jewish sects. 
Paul’s position as a Roman citizen had great weight at 
Rome, giving him a decided advantage over his accusers. 
So we see him subjected to the merest form of temporary 
imprisonment, and then, so far as appears, the case is 
dismissed without trial. 

Paul reached the Roman capital in the year 62 A.D., 
the infamous Nero being emperor. Christianity had 
been introduced some years earlier, probably by traveling 
tradesmen or sailors from the East. A church had been 
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founded and was known to Paul, as is shown by his epis- 
tle to the Romans written from Corinth before his last 
visit to Jerusalem. Some of the converts, hearing of 
Paul’s approach, met him with a warm welcome many 
miles out from the city. 

As was usual with him he carried his message first to 
the Jews; but, as it had been in Palestine and Asia 
Minor, they would not accept, and once again he turned 
to the Gentiles. The times were ripe for the new Gospel. 
The old religion had lost its hold on the people. Its 
gods were a part of the mechanism of the government. 
Its very priests were without faith. To this world with- 
out light Paul’s message came like a burst of sunshine. 
Life, which had seemed meaningless, found a new mo- 
tive ; the dull, hopeless life of the poor became illumi- 
nated, and even the rich and powerful came by slow 
degrees under the spell of the new faith. With such 
fertile soil the new seed germinated rapidly, and the 
sect which had been almost unknown soon attained suffi- 
cient importance to attract the notice of the State. A 
religion which ignored authorities and which made no 
difference between master and slave, between plebian 
and patrician, was looked upon as treason, and efforts 
were made to stamp it out. These efforts were continued 
with more or less vigor for three hundred years. 

Paul continued his work in Rome for two years. Of 
his later life nothing is known. The great fire which 
destroyed a large portion of the city occurred in 64 
A.D., and the blame was laid by Nero upon the Chris- 
tians. It may well be that Paul was one of the victims 
of the savage persecution which followed, There is, 
however, a tradition that he visited France and Spain, 
and was there executed by order of the governor in 
67 A. D. 

TEACHING. 


The great lesson of the life of Paul is in the evidence 
it gives of the power of earnestness and zeal. He was 
not, aside from these qualities, a man of extraordinary 
powers. He had no wealth, his health was poor, he had 
not a pleasing appearance. But, animated by a great 
thought, his life was lifted into a high rank. His char- 
acter was not entirely changed by his conversion, but it 
was turned into a new channel. He was harsh and un- 
forgiving at times; he was impulsive, and, from one 
standpoint, often overbearing to the point of tyranny. 
But his purposes were always high; though he had the 
ambition to be greatest among his fellows, he was willing 
to be the ‘‘ servant of all.’’ He labored untiringly, and 
his work was crowned with great success. 


LESSON NOTES. 

We have come to the closing chapter of the life of 
Paul, and have found his biography a most helpful stimu- 
lus to Christian living. His fearlessness, his sincerity, his 
humility, his love for his Lord and the brethren, his 
splendid faith and untiring faithfulness are inspiring to 
all who with him would follow in the footsteps of Jesus 
Christ. 

His zeal for souls should stir us to an awakened sense 
of the ‘‘ exceeding sinfulness of sin,’’ that we too in our 
measure (and how can we know what is our measure so 
long as we have not done all we can ?) should carry the 
gospel message to as many as possible of the human 
family. Not that all must preach, but that each should 
be faithful to his or her inward calling, whatever it may be. 

Paul’s loyalty was shown in his giving the word al- 
ways to the Jews first, and his love for all in his not con- 
fining his good tidings to his own people, but preaching 
them to any who would hear. In both ways is shown his 
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obedience to the Word within him which had bidden him 
so to do. We too should preach Christ by conduct, if 
not by public discourse, first to our own ; but not limit- 
ing ourselves to them, should exalt him among those also 
whom we do not claim as kindred or as friends. For if 
we have found a treasure hid in a field shall we not long 
to share it with those in need, and if we have come into 
the light shall we not endeavor to bring others into the 
same blessing ? 

Though we should do our utmost we still shall find, 
even as Paul found, those who hear but will not under- 
stand, and see but will not perceive. But let not this 
discourage us in the slightest. We have nothing to do 
with results, we have only to do with obedience to the 
inward promptings of the Holy Spirit within us, and God 
will care for the rest. With even a zeal like Paul’s there 
must abide a deep and quiet trust. We have been told 
that at the coming of the Son of man, where two are in- 
timately associated ‘‘ one shall be taken and the other 
left.”’ And having done our part in inviting, we may 
wisely, safely, trustfully leave results with God, who is 
' able according to his infinite wisdom to care for even 
those who reject him and his salvation. Let us with Paul 
teach the things concerning the Lord Jesus Christ with 
all boldness, upon all suitable occasions, for there are 
many hungering and thirsting to hear. 


(Concluded from Page 609.) 
which has dominated this meeting, and so largely shaped 
and controlled these proceedings. 

‘* We separate, all of us, to go our different ways, 
my wife and myself, before the next Conference shall 
close, to go on the same steamer that has just to-day 
brought our dear friend, Emily P. Yeo home again to 
these shores, and which is to bear us away to a philan- 
thropic conference in the old world, and I am conscious 
that still as of old there is peril to those who go down to 
the sea in ships. There is peril on the right hand, there 
is peril on the left, but wherever we are, we are yet in 
the loving Father’s care, and so in that spirit let us 
separate. Let us cultivate, each and all of us, as much as 
possible, the right attitude toward the invisible spiritual 
power which is alwaysa reliance, always a dependence for 
us if only we can place ourselves in the right attitude 
toward it. 

** Quite recently it has been my privilege to have a 
short period of long-needed and most grateful rest 
among the mountains of New Hampshire, and those of 
you who are familiar with that grand mountain range will 
remember the towering magnificence of the chief of 
those mountains, Mount Washington, and yet I observed, 
as kind friends took us upon several drives through the 
mountain region, sometimes we could not see Mount 
Washington at all; at other times we could see just a 
little of it through mountains intervening and hiding it 
from view, but all the same, though we did not and could 
not see it, 7¢ was there, and when wé ascended one of the 
mountains to the summit which gave us a rare view of 
the whole range, then came out Mount Washington in all 
its grandeur, and as we ascended to the mountain summit 
it seemed to rise skyward and heavenward with every 
step which we ascended. So, dear Friends, in our spir- 
itual experience every step upward in the direction of the 
true light, the life based upon that declaration, ‘ Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God,’ every step 
we take upward in the pure and blessed life, will give us 
more and more a realizing sense of the large inheritance 
which is ours, the relation of children to the Divine 
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Father. It depends upon our attitude, on our own part, 
how much or how little we shall realize of this up-lifting, 
supporting influence. It is within easy reach of us all. 
Let us, when we are in doubt, when we are in trouble, 
when we are worried, even when we rejoice, remember 
that this blessed influence will sweeten our joys and tem- 
per our sorrows, and help us to bear any bereavement 
which may come to us in the onward journey of life. 
Now, shall we close again in silence,—in silence waiting 
on the Divine Presence ?’’ 

The meeting having settled into profound silence, 
two young women successively spoke or offered prayer, 
in a low tone, and the sitting a little later closed. Many 
felt and spoke of it as the most impressive meeting they 
had ever experienced. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer sali iia 
A VISIT TO OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


We left Philadelphia on Fifth-day evening, the 27th of 
Eighth month, after the close of the Conferences at 
Swarthmore. At Pittsburg we were joined by Rachel 
N. Mather and her companion, Hannah Reeves, of Phila- 
delphia, Jonathan D. Noxon and Phebe Jane his wife, 
from Genesee Yearly Meeting, and Joseph Hartley and 
his daughter Marietta, of Ohio Yearly Meeting. 

We arrived at Steubenville, Ohio, at 9 35 a. m., and 
there were obliged to wait until 3.55 p.m. We then 
took a train on the Wheeling and Lake Erie railroad, 
most of our party stopping at Mt. Pleasant, eighteen 
miles from Steubenville. My wife and self went to 
Adena, about six miles further, where we were kindly met 
by Aaron Packer, and taken to his hospitable home. My 
wife stood the journey very well, excepting fatigue. The 
cordial greeting from our dear friends, Mary Anna 
Packer and her mother, Priscilla Walton, was much en- 
joyed by us. 

Seventh-day morning, 29th, opened bright and pleas- 
ant. Attended the meeting of ministers and elders, at 10 
a.m. Those present with minutes consisted of those 
Friends who joined company at Pittsburg, as named 
above. After atime of sweet silent communion, I had a 
short testimony from the apostolic injunction, ‘‘ Let 
brotherly love continue,’’ and was followed by Ezekiel 
Roberts, Rachel N. Mather, Rebecca Merritt, and 
Rebecca Wells, in harmony with that thought. After 
concluding its business the meeting closed in deep 
solemnity of feeling. 

We went to Abel Walker’s to dine, where we met 
with a number of friends. In the afternoon a meeting of 
the Philanthropic Committee was held, in which verbal 
reports were given by several of the work done in their 
Yearly Meeting. It does not seem to be practicable to do 
much organized work in this yearly meeting, in the 
widely scattered situation of the members. 

First-day morning was very pleasant, not too warm 
nor too cool. The meeting gathered rather slowly owing 
to the manner of their keeping their time, some keeping 
‘¢ Eastern’’ railroad time, and some ‘‘ Central,’’ and 
others some time about midway between the two. I was 
largely led in opening the way of salvation, as I under- 
stand it, quoting from Paul in his conversation with the 
jailer : ‘* What shall I do to be saved ?’’ and was followed 
by short testimonies by Rachel N. Mather and Rebecca 
Merritt. Levi L. Benson then appeared in supplication, 
and was followed by a Friend by the name of Vickers, in 
a short but lively testimony, and I closed the vocal service 
by a supplication on behalf of some states present. 

Dinner was provided near the meeting-house, and we 
again assembled near 3 o'clock p. m., there, being a 
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larger meeting than in the morning, as many of other 
religious bodies came in. The vocal services were opened 
by Levi L. Benson, in an extended communication, after 
which I was led to speak to the people on the nature and 
evidences of God as love, and man’s duty to love and not 
fear him. This was followed by Rebecca Merritt in 
prayer. The meeting closed with a good feeling and 
under a precious covering. We returned to our lodgings 
at Aaron Packer’s. Second-day morning was a little 
cloudy and cooler, so that we had a little fire in the 
meeting-house. After a time of silent waiting, which 
was broken by a short and lively testimony by Joseph S. 
Hartley, the meeting took up its routine business. The 
minutes of the Friends before referred to were read, and 
then part of the epistles received from the corresponding 
yearly meetings, which called out a fewresponses, but no 
unusual business was presented. The meeting adjourned 
about 12 m. 

In the afternoon the First-day School Association met 
and read the reports from five of their schools, and 
epistles from four kindred associations, which called out 
remarks from some present on some of the phases of the 
work introduced by them. The Association then ad- 
journed to meet on Third-day afternoon. 

Third-day morning the weather still very pleasant. 
The most of the session this morning was devoted to the 
consideration of the state of the Society, which called 
out several testimonies relating to our principles and tes- 
timonies. Counsel was given to those in the small meet- 
ings which were silent to go to them with a desire to im- 
part as well as to receive, even if it be only to raise the 
silent invocation on behalf of another. And if our 
meetings are attended in sucha spirit they will always 
prove to be seasons of refreshment. 

The First-day School Association met again in the 
afternoon, and some very appropriate and interesting 
exercises were given. The pieces selected for recitation 
evidenced the care of the teachers in these schools to 
instruct the children in the principles of our Society. 

At the close of the meeting we went to the house of 
William Clark for the night, and enjoyed the evening in 
pleasant social ‘ntercourse. 

Fourth-day morning, after meeting of the ministers 
and elders, the meeting for worship convened. The 
vocal exercises were opened by Rachel N. Mather in sup- 
plication, after which I had a testimony, from the text, 
‘« Tt is not they who cry Lord, Lord, that shall enter the 
kingdom of heaven, but they that do the will of my 
Father who is in heaven,’’ showing that this kingdom 
was within the man, and by obedience to the immedi- 
ately revealed law of God in the soul we gain admittance 
to it. This was followed by a discourse from Levi L. 
Benson, and another by Rebecca Merritt. 

In the afternoon the yearly meeting again convened, 
and was mostly occupied with routine business. A 
proposition came before the meeting to extend an invi- 
tation to the Executive Committees of the First-day 
School Association, Religious Congress, and Philan- 
thropic Union to meet at Salem, Ohio, next year, at the 
time of the [Ohio] Yearly Meeting, and after a full and 
free discussion, this was united with and adopted. 

The meeting then closed and we again returned to the 
hospitable home of Aaron and Mary Anne Packer for 
the night. Joun J. CorneELt. 


ENTER into the sublime patience of the Lord. Be 


charitable in view of it. God can afford to wait ; why 
cannot we, since we have him to fall back upon? Let 
patience have her perfect work, and bring forth her 
celestial fruits —G. McDonald. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
GRANVILLE QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Our Quarterly Meeting (Easton and Saratoga, held at 
Granville, N. Y.), convened Third-day afternoon, Ninth 
month 1, with the meeting for ministers and elders. 
Representatives were present from all the other quarters 
except Saratoga. Isaac Wilson, of Canada, was present 
throughout the meetings, and spoke to the comfort and 
satisfaction of his hearers. The first public meeting was 
held Fourth-day, at 11 a. m. Isaac Wilson preached 
from the text: ‘‘If I had not come and spoken unto 
them they had not had sin, but now they have not cloak 
for their sin.’’ He also enlarged upon the text : ‘* Where 
two or three are gathered together in my name there am 
I in the midst of them.’’ He said human nature was 
much the same everywhere, and in all ages, and the 
thoughts of every human mind must at times dwell upon 
things which pertain to a higher life than this. 

Speaking of Friends’ form of worship, he said that 
while ‘‘ waiting upon God”’ in silence the willing soul 
will be taught of him, and those obedient to his teachings 
will have revealed to them more and more clearly what 
is their duty in all things. He explained ‘‘ Christ in the 
midst ’’ to mean when he was uppermost in the thoughts 
of those assembled, and their minds and hearts open to 
receive instruction from him; then his presence is most 
truly felt and known to be with them, and after thus real- 
izing his presence with us we do indeed sin if we are 
disobedient to the will of God thus revealed to us. 

At the close of the meeting the business session con- 
vened, during which Isaac Wilson gave a brief, clear 
testimony in regard to Friends having no creed, saying 
‘the Advices ’’ in our Discipline constituted a creed suffi- 
cient to live by; he held up to view the duties of our 
members to make our religion and our meetings attractive 
in the truest sense of the word. He closed with an earn- 
est exhortation to individual duty, and said the world 
was never so ready and willing as now to learn the truths 
which Quakerism has to teach. 

The second meeting for worship was held Fourth-day 
evening at 7.30. Isaac Wilson spoke from the text: 
‘‘And God said let there be light, and there was light.’’ 
This is among the very first things we are told God said. 
As God is unchangeable, the same in all ages, this is still 
his command, his will to day, and unless, like the Jews 
of old, we say: ‘‘ We will not have this man to rule over 
us,’’ and thus put ourselves in a state of rebellion, how- 
ever disordered our hearts may be by ignorance or sin, if 
willing to come under obedience to this ‘‘ light,’’ God’s 
voice in our hearts, out of chaos and darkness will come 
order and light, and all passions and propensities under 
Divine control ; we will be instruments in God’s hand to 
do his work and co-workers with God to make the world 
better. Responsibilities vary with environments and we 
should have charity for those who lived in past ages. 
Jesus said: ‘‘ Before Abraham was I am,’’ referring to 
the Christ which was ‘‘ manifest in him in its fullness.’’ 
‘‘As many as-are led by the Spirit of God are the chil- 
dren of God,’’ and if we are willing to be led by his 
spirit light will go forth from church and home to every 
part of the world and to every department of business. 
Light is most surely needed in the intricate realm of 
politics, and what a change there would be if the light 
of Christ were allowed to shine and rule there, as it would 
if we were obedient to Jesus’s command, ‘‘ Let your light 
so shine that others seeing your good works may glorify 
your Father which is in heaven.’’ We must not regard 
good works as ‘‘ filthy rags,’’ for they are the unavoida- 
ble result of obedience to this light. Man’s control of 
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the animal kingdom is not meant literally but spiritually, 
and refers to all his powers and passions, which are right 
in their places, but must be under the control of some- 
thing higher, as man will become the slave to them. ‘‘As 
for me and my house we will serve the Lord,’’ means 
that every power, every faculty, every talent we possess 
shall be put to the truest, highest uses for which it was 
given. There cannot be an idle Christian. 

Jesus did not die that we may live, but lived that we 
may never die, that is that we may not experience the 
death of sin and its consequences. If we obey his com- 
mands we shall possess a religion which enables us to 
‘* live unspotted from the world ’’ ; we shall have heaven 
within our hearts and can rest in the assurance that in 
the hereafter all that we can require or enjoy will be 
ours. We shall advance spiritually as we go through 
life, and as we have been faithful to that committed to 
us we can say with Jesus, ‘‘ It is finished.’’ After prayer 
the meeting closed. 

The last meeting was held Fifth-day, at 11 a. m. 
Isaac Wilson preached a powerful sermon from the text: 
‘* I came that ye might have life and have it more abun- 
dantly,’’ in connection with the texts, ‘‘ I came into the 
world to bear witness to the truth,’’ and ‘* By their 
fruits ye shall know them.’’ He gave a beautiful word- 
picture of what the world would be if the words of Jesus 
were obeyed and his example followed. He also gave a 
comparative view of Friends’ doctrines with that of 
other churches, touching on the atonement, baptism, and 
resurrection in a kindly, Christian way, finding no fault 
with the views of others, but showing from his own 
experience what his religion had done for him ;— it was 
a very impressive sermon. After prayer the meeting 
closed. L. J. MosHer. 





The appointed meetings held in Bear Gap meeting- 
house, on First day morning last, and in the afternoon 
in Roaring Creek meeting-house, were not in commemo- 
ration of the hundredth anniversary of the latter. Edwin 
L. Peirce attended the funeral of the late well-known 
minister Perry John, last year, and these meetings re- 
sulted from his expressing a concern to meet further with 
the people of this valley. The meeting-houses are uot 
used of latter years, except on occasions of appointed 
meetings or funerals. Bear Gap meeting-house was 
nearly worn out by age and lack of repairs a few years 
since, but Henry G. Ormsby, a member of Race Street 
meeting (Philadelphia), weather-boarded it and other- 
wise repaired it at his own expense. Roaring Creek isa 
large log building, but substantial and comfortable. 
There is much openness on the part of the people toward 
Friends in Roaring Creek valley ; but the meetings are 
seldom visited, owing to their remoteness. P. 


Now, wholly apart from its religious or from its ethi- 
cal value, the Bible is the one book that no intelligent 
person who wishes to come into contact with the world 
of thought and to share the ideas ofthe great minds of 
the Christian era can afford to be ignorant of. All 
modern literature and all art are permeated with it. 
There is scarcely a great work in the language that can 
be fully understood and enjoyed without this knowledge, 
so full is it of allusions and illustrations from the Bible. 
This is true of fiction, of poetry, of economic and of 
philosophic works, and also of the scientific and even ag- 
nostic treatises. It is not at all a question of religion, or 
heology, or of dogma ; it is a question of general intel- 
ligence.— C. D. Warner, in Harper's. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
TACOMA TO SACRAMENTO. 

Leavinc Cinnabar in the evening, we traveled over 
mountains and through valleys, part of the way through a 
rainless country where the dust was plentiful, but irriga- 
tion can make yield abundantly. The second morning 
we reached Tacoma, and at the hotel we were surprised 
and made glad at meeting our friends William R. Bull, 
his mother, and two cousins. We had found on the way 
from St. Paul some pleasant people, and learned we had 
mutual friends, but they were to stop at Tacoma. Here 
a delightful day was spent with Joshua Pierce (son of 
Cyrus), and his wife, and another in seeing the hilly 
city, built twenty-five years before its time, for on all 
sides are empty houses and stores with unfinished build- 
ings. The park has fine evergreens two hundred feet 
high, and wild red raspberries growing taller than our 
heads. 

From the fine hotel we had a view of Mount Tacoma, 
with its deep gorges and top white with snow. Planning 
to see Portland with W. R. Bull’s party, we left for that 
city, seeing on the way Mounts St. Helen and Adams, 
with much fine scenery. The Portland hotel reminds one 
of the Ponce-de-Leon, at St. Augustine, Florida, being 
built round a hollow square, with a centre of tropical 
plants, which are illuminated in the evening with electric 
lights hidden in the foliage, while similar lights are 
shaded on the verandas by scores of Chinese lanterns. 
From the towers one has good views, and also from the 
heights, reached by cable cars, that appear to go up per- 
pendicular hills, where are many homes of taste and 
beauty. From this city we made a trip up the far-famed 
Columbia River, going on the train fifty miles, at the 
base of mountains and through tunnels, along the river. 
The Pillars of Hercules loom far above us, while Castle 
Rock, covering forty acres, is an island of its own, and 
large enough and high enough to carve a castle on its 
inside. 

The train stopped at a cove where water falls 836 feet, 
the sides of the narrow ravine covered with mosses and 
ferns. We visited the Locks, where the government is 
spending four million dollars to improve the navigation 
of the river, giving access to the rich country above, 
waiting an outlet for its productions. The Locks are 
nearly completed and will last for centuries. We saw 
iron hooks on which granite blocks weighing seven tons 
were moved. We returned by steamer, stopping to see 
the famous salmon canneries. Two tons of the beautiful 
fish trad come in that morning. They are caught at 
various stations up the river, and floated down by air- 
tight barrels, to which they are fastened by wire through 
their heads. A telephone message gives notice of their 
coming, and men go out and secure them. Some 
weighed eighty pounds. They are sprayed by a fountain 
for twenty-four hours, then cleaned, cut, packed, sol- 
dered, cooked, and re-soldered, all by machinery. Again 
we say, ‘‘ Go up the Columbia River.’’ 

From Portland to Salem, the capital of Oregon, is 
only a few hours’ ride, and here a note from Charles 
Lukens to the Oregon Land Co. gave us a drive of ten 
miles through prune orchards. Most of the trees are yet 
too young to bear, but the ground is kept clean as a 
newly plowed field, and is worked like corn. The one 
weed to contend with is the fern, which springs up as 
soon as they cease using plow and harrow, although there 
is no rain here for two months, and the dust is great ; a 
few inches down, however, the soil is moist, and the 
orchards are on knolls, and some quite hilly. Hundreds 
of acres of fruit trees are a prettysight, in long rows and 
all trimmed the same shape and height. 
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Salem has fine grounds about the capitol buildings, 
though it is a quiet place when the legislature is not in 
session. In the building is a large picture by Abigail 
Scott Duning of men from all over this country who 
have helped the cause of woman’s enfranchisement. 

After a night’s travel, we came into the beauty and 
grandeur of the wonderful Shasta route, up and down 
grades 174 feet to the mile. Looking down a thousand 
feet to little towns that looked as if there was no way of 
getting out, in such small basins with peaks all around 
them, our train wound back and forth with many curves, 
until it stopped at these same little villages. On the 
Sacramento River, we stopped at the tavern of Castle 
Crag, to find a hotel for three hundred guests, sur- 
rounded with lovely grounds, and on one side towering 
crags that seemed to reach the sky, rugged and bare, 
stately as monuments. On the other, and within twelve 
miles, interesting, changing, snow-clad, snow seamed 
Mount Shasta, 14,000 feet above the sea. A short walk 
in the woods, a young antelope stopped, looked at us, and 
bounded away for safety. Near the hotel three of us 
could not reach around a tall spruce that towered two 
hundred feet above. 

We remained at Sacramento a week, with our cousins 
Joseph and Mary S. Lawrence. The capitol grounds 
include thirty-five acres, surrounded with a row of 
feather palms, and here we saw the feathery, ferny pepper 
tree, the eucalyptus, and live oaks. This city was one 
of particular interest, because my uncle Thomas H. Jack- 
son had the first yard fenced in, and his grave is in the 
beautiful Pioneer lot near that of Mary Hopkins, as both 
were ‘‘ Forty-niners,’’ and belonged to that order, which 
descends from father to son. Henry left a day earlier to 
visit Norris Hibberd and his wife at Port Costa. The 
shipping from there is a large business, and he is super- 
intendent of it. They handle one hundred and fifty car- 
loads of grain a day, and the two warehouses will hold 
one hundred and thirty thousand tons of grain. 

MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A CALIFORNIA FRUIT RANCH. 


My wife and daughter and myself left our Illinois home 
in Sixth month last for a visit of an indefinite period to 


this State. We were on the way six days, coming on the 
Northern Pacific railroad, by way of Portland, Oregon. 
I might give some glowing descriptions of the scenes we 
passed, but so much has been written by tourists that 
almost everything worth telling has been told, and is 
familiar to the general redder. My daughter Elta, and her 
husband William Griffith, and their children, have been 
here many years. Weare much pleased with the country 
and its climate; it is veritably a land of fruit and 
flowers. We have some hot days, but always a good 
breeze, and the nights are always cool. 

We are on aranch, the name for all here, large or 
small. This is a fruit ranch of apricots, peaches, 
prunes, plums, apples, pears, and figs of many varieties ; 
fine vegetables are also raised, by irrigation from water 
piped from the foot-hills. I had never seen such large 
peaches. I measured some that were twelve inches in 
circumference, and weighed one pound each ; they sell for 
from twenty to thirty-five dollars per ton. 

This, the Russian River Valley, is over a mile wide, 
with mountains on both sides. We are on a foot-hill of 
Geyser Peak, probably an extinct volcano, but with many 
geysers of sulphur, hot and cold, soda and iron water, at 
its base. There is a sanitarium there, and it is a health 
resort for San Franciscans and others. The Northern Pa- 
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cific railroad runs up the valley from San Francisco to 
Ukiah, the county seat of Mendocino county. 

Nearly every one about here goes camping during the 
summer, so we took our trip over the Coast Range to the 
sea, atwo days’ journey. We camped at night in a 
grove of giant red-wood and fir trees, and ate our dinner 
next day on the summit of the mountains. I was in one 
of the logging camps on the Guahala river, and from its 
steep, rugged sides these giants of the forest are cut and 
barked, and the top with its only branches is cut off ; 
then when dry enough they are burned, to be out of the 
way in moving the trunk, then they are sawed into lengths 
as desired and hauled one at a time by a donkey engine 
to the main slide down the mountain. They are there 
fastened one before the other from twelve to twenty in 
number, some of them ten feet in diameter before they 
are barked, and are pulled down this slide-way by another 
donkey engine with heavy wire cables to the platform to 
be loaded on the cars for the saw mills at the mouth of 
the river, ten miles away, thence they are shipped to San 
Francisco or othes ports. I saw them load sixteen cars 
with these huge logs in a little over an hour; the larger 
ones occupy a whole car. 

At the ocean we caught all the fish we wanted for the 
camp, among the rest a shell-fish called Adilona. They 
can only be gotten when the tide is out. They cling 
to the rocks. We had soup of them, which rivals the 
best oyster soup, and when fried they are like a delicate 
fish ; they are only found on this coast, I am told. Their 
shell is beautiful, and much prized. We enjoyed the 
ocean beach with its ever restless waves lashing the rock- 
bound shore, saw whales, and sea lions, and vessels hurry- 
ing by both north and south, though far from shore. We 
spent ten days on the trip, and enjoyed it all greatly ; 
saw Indians and deer in the mountains. 

I do not wish to occupy too much of your space, but 
I must tell you my two daughters and I were at Friends’ 
meeting in San Francisco, on the 16th instant. They 
meet in the Y. M. C. A. building, corner Mason and 
Ellis streets, a pleasant room in the second story. They 
were all perfect strangers to me. Nevertheless, I enjoyed 
the meeting very much. Several spoke, among them 
was Martha Schofield. I did not know who it was when 
she first spoke, but she was invited to give some of her 
experiences as a teacher of freedmen. I told her after- 
wards that I had known of her for many years, but I did 
not expect to first meet her in San Francisco. She and 
my wife were schoolmates at Sharon Seminary, near 
Darby, Pa., and I was sorry she was not there to meet 
her. An English Baptist minister, a former assistant to 
Spurgeon, (I was told), was present. He made the can- 
did admission that none of the churches in that great 
city had done him.so much good as that little Quaker 
meeting, and said he expected to attend it whenever he 
visited the city, he said: ‘‘ Why don’t you better adver- 
tise your meeting! You do not know the good you have 
done me.’’ I judge there were forty people present. I 
hope to have the pleasure of meeting with them again. 

We have the list of isolated Friends published by 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and we expect to see some 
of them before we leave this State. 

I was at Oakland, across the Bay from San Francisco. 
There is, I hear, a ‘‘ Friends’ Church’’ there. I donot 
know about its membership. Some Friends in Oakland 
belong to the organized meeting in San Francisco, which 
we attended. One of them, a ministering Friend, and 
very aged, was not at meeting the day we were, by name 
Henry Gibbons, formerly of Philadelphia. They spoke 
very highly of him as being a great strength to the 
meeting. 
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When this reaches you the Conference of Friends at 


Swarthmore will be over. I expect to hear some very 

favorable reports from there, that much good has been 

done for the promulgation of ‘‘ Peace on earth and good 

will to man.”’ Davip WILson. 
Geyserville, Cal., Eighth month 23. 





THE IMPRESSION OF THE CONFERENCES. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
In voicing the thoughts of those who were present at the 
late Conferences, I am certain all will unite in saying 
that every sincere allusion to them cannot but be of value. 
It would be well for us could we keep them constantly in 
mind. 

In the editorial remarks of last week’s issue of the 
INTELLIGENCER, notwithstanding they were interesting 
and comprehensive, the writer appeared to apologize 
somewhat for so frequently bringing the subject into 
prominence. We appreciate the position of those who 
are members of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting; no one 
should feel, however, a hesitancy in expressing to the 
full the appreciation of those meetings—recognizing that 
as instruments under Divine command the human agency 
was enabled to hand forth vital truths. The prepared 
papers proved that had not the intellect of the writers 
been overshadowed by the Divine Will, there would have 
been no responsive chord touched in the hearer; as it was, 
vibrating through the whole assemblage, transforming it 
into a holy place, the silence so profound and yet so full 
of life, proved that ‘‘ To be alone with silence is to be 
alone with God.’’ Almighty Love in tenderness threw 
his search-light upon these his children, revealing within 
us discords, and causing us to realize that only through 
obedience and therefore perfect harmony in ourselves, 
can we hope to “‘ grow into the perfect man.”’ 

The right hand of fellowship, so graciously extended 
by our hosts to all sorts and conditions, proved that the 
brotherhood of man was indeed so strong a bond that 
sacrifice of self was lost in loving service. Although so 
large a number of people gathered, coming from distant 
homes, no one felt that he was a stranger, or unwelcome. 
The kindness was universal, and I am sure that I again 
voice the general feeling when I say that we who were 
your guests, and who were received with such a welcome, 
feel that not one thing that could have been done for our 
comfort and pleasure was intentionally or neglectfully left 
undone. 

Surely the memory and influence of those few days 
cannot be lost, and our beloved Society will, with re- 
newed strength, continue to stand in the foremost ranks, 
for all that is pure and good and noble. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. A. G. P. 


Look upon fame as the talk of the neighbors at the 
street door ; a library as a learned conversation ; joy as 
a second, sorrow as a minute, life as a day ; and three 
things as all in all—God, creation, virtue. —Richter. 





THE best manners, however unconventional, are those 
that spring spontaneously from kindness of heart, sym- 
pathy for one’s fellows, and an innate love of truth. 
That is the true gold, the glitter of which is welcome 
everywhere, and those who are endowed with it can well 
afford in these days to ignore the tawdry tinsel of ever- 
changing conventionality, even at the risk of being ac- 
cused of bad manners. For if the gold itself were not 
so very rare there would be little demand for the artificial 
gilding. —London Telegraph. 





Charles N. Thompson is a grandson of the late George Thompson, 
of Mill Creek, Del., a well-known and esteemed Friend, and great 






LITERARY NOTES. 


For beginners in French in primary and intermediate grades, Mlle. 
Louise C. Boname, who is assistant instructor in French at Friends’ 
School, 16th and Race streets, Philadelphia, has prepared a series of 
text-books for the ‘* Study and Practice of French.’’ Parts I. and II. 
have been issued; Part III. is in preparation. 


The author has adopted certain features of the Sauveur and Gouin 
‘*methods”’ which have proved useful in teaching English pupils to 
speak French. Memorizing plays an important part. Considerable 
attention is properly given to “syllabation”’ (division of words into 
syllables), though here we would caution against confusing the Eng- 
lish pupil by not clearly distinguishing between theory and practice in 
the treatment of the so-called ‘‘¢ mute.”” Excellent are the devices 
of “conjugating verbs in sentences,’’ and of studying words in 
‘“‘ families.”” We would suggest that fuller directions for the use of 
each of the different kinds of exercises would prove useful to teachers, 
and might extend the use of the series. (A.C. Leeds, 817 Filbert 

T. A. 


street, Philadelphia, publisher.) J. 





Fernando G. Cartland, (106 Montgomery St., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.), author and publisher of that interesting book, “‘ Southern 
Quakers and Slavery,’’ has sent out circulars announcing that he pro- 
poses to issue a third edition of it in cheaper form, and at a lower 
price, if enough subscriptions shall be received to warrant it. He pro- 
poses to print the new edition from the same type, but to make it 
smaller. He will add some further information, and illustrations, — 
one of Joseph Hoag, of the celebrated ‘‘ Vision,’’ The retail price 
will be $2.00, but be will take advance orders of five copies for one 
dollar each. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


APPOINTMENT AT GEORGE SCHOOL.—The Finance Sub-Commit- 
tee of the General Committee on George School has appointed 
Charles N. Thompson to be Treasurer of the general committee, and 
Purchasing Agent for the school. He will reside at the school. The 
late William Wade Griscom was at the time of his death purchasing 
agent, and for the remainder of the last school year, after his death, a 
temporary arrangement was made. Benjamin Hallowell, Jr., has been 
treasurer of the committee, but as it was decided to keep all books 
and accounts at the school, it was impracticable to leave them further 
{in the city) in his excellent care. 


nephew of the late Lewis Thompson, of Wilmington. 





PROFESSOR TRENT’S ViEws.—W. P. Trent, Professor of Litera- 
ture in the University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee, contributes 
to the September Atlantic a paper on ‘“ Teaching the Spirit of Litera- 
ture.’’ In the course of his discussion he takes rather novel ground, 
insisting on the value of literature as appealing to the imagination of 
children, and stating his belief that it would be wise to do away with 
examinations in the subject entirely, He believes it to be the teacher's 


duty to enable the student to appreciate literature first, and criticise it, 
if at all, afterwards. 





WooDsTowN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL.—Bacon Academy, at Woods- 
town, N. J., under the care of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, opened on 
Second-day last, 7th inst., with a very good prospect. Forty pupils 
were in ‘attendance. The teachers are Albert T. Yarnall, principal, 
Margaret R. Caley, assistant, and Rachel T. Moore, primary teacher. 





THE RIVERSIDE SCHOOL LIBRARY.—Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, announce that fifteen volumes will soon be added to that ex- 
cellent series, their Riverside School Library. This library, of which 
ten volumes were published last May, will consist of a series of fifty 
books of permanent value, carefully chosen, thoroughly edited, clearly 
printed, durably bound in half leather, prepared with special regard 
for American schools, and sold at 50, 60, and 70 cents, net. 

As it will be of interest to see what sort of selections are made, 
among the fifteen new volumes may be mentioned Dr. John Brown’s 
“Rab and his Friends,’’ Dana’s “* Two Years before the Mast,” 
Defoe’s ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,’’ George Eliot’s ‘‘ Silas Marner,” Haw- 
thorne’s “* Wonder-Book”’ and “ Tanglewood Tales,” and ‘‘ The 
House of the Seven Gables,’’ Hughes’s ‘“‘ Tom Brown's School Days,” 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ Tales of a Wayside Inn,” Swift’s “ Gulliver's Voy- 
ages,’’ and Miltons ‘* Minor Poems,’’ and three books of ‘“ Paradise 
Lost.” 


CHANGE AT WeEsTTOWN.—Zebedee Haines, who has for five 


years been in charge of the Westtown Friends’ Boarding School as its 
Superintendent, has forwarded his resignation to the committee in 
charge, and Benjamin Passmore, of Concord, has taken temporary 
charge, the resignation having been accepted. Zebedee Haines will 
remove to his farm, in New Garden township, near West Grove, and 
retire from active life. 
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CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


SoneBURY, Pa.—Solebury Young Friends’ Association will hold its 
first meeting after the summer vacation in Solebury meeting-house, 
First-day afternoon, Ninth month 13, at 2.30 o'clock. The following 
pers will be presented for consideration : “‘ Give an account of the 
and religion of the Abyssinians,’’ Martha B. White. ‘‘ How 
can peace principles be best advanced, and can they be maintained by 
nations now claiming to be Christians?’’ Seth T. Walton. ‘* How 
will the proceedings of the late Confarences at Swarthmore affect the 
future of our y?’’ Elizabeth T. Blackfan and Florence R. 
Kenderdine. 
A reading will be given hy Ely J. Smith. All who may be inter- 
ested in the subjects to be discussed are cordially invited to be present. 
FLORENCE K. BLACKFAN, President. 
FLORENCE R. KENDERDINE, Secretary. 


WRIGHTsTOWN, Pa.—A Conference on the subjects of Temper- 
ance and Tobacco was held under the care of Bucks Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Committee, at Wrightstown, on the 3oth ult. It was well at- 
tended. Inthe absence of Samuel Swain, Oliver H. Holcomb con- 
ducted the conference. Essays were read by Clara Merrick and Sarah 
B. Smith, and a recitation was given by Florence Hetherington. A 
number of pupils of the First-day school recited Scripture texts con- 
cerning temperance. The principal address was by Jesse H. Holmes. 
Among those who participated in the discussion following the address 
were Henry M. Twining, of Philadelphia, and Charles M. Stabler. 
Previous to the hour fixed for the conference, the committee having 
the affair in charge held a meeting in the school house and mapped 
ont work for another year. lt was decided to hold a series of con- 
ferences similar to those held during the past year, one in each meet- 
ing-house, on the last First-day afternoon of each month. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


Aaron B. Ivins and wife are at the Poland Springs House, South 
Poland, Maine. 

An aged Friend, Marshall, of Kingsbridge, N. Y., who became 
seriously unwell at Swarthmore during the Conferences, was sufficiently 
improved on the 6th to permit her removal to her home. She had the 
company of her sister (aged eighty-five), and a grand-niece. 

The marriage at Wrightstown meeting-house on the Ist instant, of 
Dr. Isaac N. Woodman and Matilda Blaker, is stated to have been the 
first for fifty-five years, the last previously being that of Benjamin 
Smith and Elizabeth E. Smith, on the 20th day of Tenth month, 1841. 
(Elizabeth E. Smith is now the wife of Isaac Eyre, of Newtown.) 


AN ANTI-SLAVERY COLLECTION. 


Rosert M. ADGER has donated to the Home for Aged Colored 
Persons a number of portraits and pictures connected with the anti- 
slavery struggle, collected by him during many years past, and it is 
to establish at the Home a repository for anti-slavery relics, 
together with some of the now past evidences of the pro-slavery spirit. 
Any one having articles of this sort to donate, can address Robert M. 
Adger, Philadelphia, or Jos. M. Truman, Jr., 1500 Race Street. 


THE COLORED SCHOOL FUND. 


OF the $300 asked for by Abby D. Munro, at Swarthmore, for a spe- 
cial purpose at the Mt. Pleasant, S. C. School, there was contributed : 
To Robert M. Janney, 
** Anna M. Jackson, 


Further contributions for this fund may be sent to Anna M. Jackson, 
335 W. 18th Street, New York City. 


THE CONQUEROR. 


I saw an Angel with majestic mien 
And radiant brow, and smile divinely sweet ; 
Strong human passions writhed beneath his feet. 
There too expired those coward faults which screen 
Themselves behind Inheritance, and lean 
On dead men for their strength, and think it meet. 
All, all lay prostrate, owning their defeat. 
Then to the spirit with the eyes serene 
I cried aloud, in wonder and in awe: 
‘Oh, mighty One, who art thou, that thy glance 
Can circumvent heredity, cheat chance, 
And conquer nature? What thine occult law ? 
Art thou incarnate Force—the Over-Soul ?”’ 
The Angel answered, ‘‘/ am Self-Control.” 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in Harper's Weekly. 
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MARY SOMERVILLE’S SCHOOL DAYS. 
Agnes Repplier, in Scribner’s Magazine. 

It was not in this joyous fashion, however, that school 
presented itself to another, and far brighter, little girl, 
Mary Fairfax, who was born over a hundred years ago, 
and who afterward became Mrs. Somerville and one of 
the most learned women in England. Mary was for- 
tunate enough to live the first ten years of her life by the 
seashore, the happiest, wildest, shyest child that ever 
played all day long on the yellow sands, and made huge 
collections of shells, and weeds, and pebbles, and other 
treasures brought her as playthings by the waves. When 
it rained, and her mother would not permit her to run 
out, she read over and over again the three books which 
formed her library—‘‘ The Arabian Nights,’’ ‘* Robinson 
Crusoe,’’ and ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ Now and then her 
father, who was an officer in the English navy, came home 
from sea; and finding his little daughter as ignorant as 
a child could be he made her read aloud to him every 
morning a chapter of Hume’s ‘‘ History of England.’’ 

This was all her education until she was ten yearsold, 
when, one dreadful day, her parents sent her to a board- 
ing-school, a small and very expensive boarding-school 
kept by Miss Primrose, who was so stately and so severe 
that her pupils used to say they never saw her smile. 
Thanks to the healthy, out-door life she had always led, 
little Mary was straight and strong as a young Indian, 
but that did not save her from the ingenious tortures 
designed for stooping children, and which she describes 
for us in her memoirs. 

‘¢A few days after my arrival I was enclosed in stiff 
stays with a steel busk in front, while, above my frock, 
bands drew my shoulders back till the shoulder blades 
met. Then a steel rod, with a semicircle which went 
under the chin, was clasped to the steel busk in my stays. 
In this constrained state I and most of the younger 
children had to prepare our lessons.’’ 

Think of it, you luxurious little people who prepare 
your \essons lolling on rocking-chairs, nestling in sofa 
corners, or lying comfortably on warm hearth-rugs before 
cheerful fires ! Think of studying a whole page of John- 
son’s dictionary every day, spelling, definitions, even the 
very position of each word in the long columns, and all 
the while unable to lean backward or forward, or turn 
your head from side to side—unable even to see what the 
girl next to you was doing! That was a discipline which 
must have made home and the dear shining ocean-sands 
a picture of Paradise, of Paradise Lost, to poor, tried, 
timid Mary Fairfax. And the worst of it was, she learned 
so little at Miss Primrose’s school that, when she escaped 
for her first holidays, she covered herself with disgrace 
by writing dank knot for bank-note, and was severely 
scolded for being so idle, and wasting such golden oppor- 
tunities. 

She was taught to sew, however, very neatly, and in 
after years she grew so passionately fond of study, of 
real, hard, severe, uncompromising study, that it was 
necessary, when she was fifteen, to take away her candles, 
so that she might not sit up half the night over her 
books. Even then she used to arise at day-break, wrap 
herself in a blanket,—not being allowed a fire,—and 
work away at Algebra and Latin until breakfast time. 
She wrote a number of valuable works on scientific sub- 
jects and she lived to be ninety-two years old, proving 
that neither hard schools nor hard study are certain to 
shorten our days. 


SPEAKING too much is a sign of vanity ; for he that is 


lavish in words is apt to be a niggard in deed.—JSir 
Walter Raleigh. 
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BIRD FOOD STORED IN ICE. 
Many inventions follow nature’s lead, only they lag far 


behind. The cold storage of fruit is a modern device 
for the supplying of man with fruit long after the fruit- 
ripening season is over; but nature had done the same 
thing from time immemorial. The London Spectator 
tells how Henry Seebohm, a famous English ornitholo- 
gist, surprised from nature her secret and discovered her 
great cold-storage system. ¥ 

In the course of his researches he was led to visit the 
Petchora river, which flows from the Ural mountains into 
the Arctic ocean near Nova Zembla. Along the lower 
partof the river he found what seemed a most uninvit- 
ing district—an uninhabited, treeless swamp, stretching 
on either side of the stream, and known as the tundra. 
Higher up the river was the great Siberian forest, but 
here in the tundra was nothing but hard, frozen snow. 
Yet this unattractive spot was found to be the summer 
home of half the bird population of the Old World. 

Mr. Seebohm reached it in the beginning of April. 
Forest and tundra were as bare of life as the Desert of 
Sahara, but a change was coming. Summer suddenly 
broke over the scene, and with it came the birds. The 
ice in the river split and disappeared, the banks steamed 
in the sun, and innumerable birds of all sizes and colurs 
appeared within forty-eight hours after the first warmth. 

The once frozen tundra now showed itself to be a 
moor, with here and there a large bog and numerous 
lakes. It was covered with moss, lichens, heath-like 
plants, dwarf birch, and millions of acres of cloud- 
berries, cranberries, and crowberries. This was the 
storehouse of the feathered tribes. 

The perpetual sun of the Arctic summer causes the 
plants to bear in wonderful profusion, so that fruit is 
abundant. But fruit bearing does not come before 
blossoming, and blossom and fruit cannot be perfected 
in forty-eight hours. The little travelers were arriving 
by thousands. The fruit would not be ripe until the 
middle of or end of the Arctic summer, and if the birds 
had to wait till then they must needs starve. 

Not so, however, does nature provide for her pen- 
sioners. Long before the snow melted provision had 
been made for their maintenance. Beneath the snow 
lay the whole crop of last year’s fruit, perfectly pre- 
served by nature’s system of cold storage. 

Each year, when the berries are ripe, and before the 
birds can gather them, the snow descends upon the 
tundra, effectually covering the crop and preserving it in 
perfect condition until the spring sun melts the snow 
and discloses the bushes ladened with ripened fruits, 
or, in some cases, the ground beneath the plants covered 
with the fallen treasure, waiting for the hungry strangers, 
Nature’s cold storage is never a failure. 


MEALS IN OLDEN TIMES. 
From English “ Notes and Queries.” 


Some time ago inquiry was made in “‘ N. and Q.”’ as to 
the hours at which our ancestors took their meals. The 
following abstract of a lecture delivered by Mr. D'Arcy 
Power at the London Institution will give information on 
the subject : 

‘«Mr. Power said the old English had three meals a 
day, of which the chief meal was taken when the work of 
the day was finished. The first meal was at nine, dinner 
was about three o'clock, and supper was taken just before 





bedtime. The Normans dined at the old English break- 
fast time, or a little later, and supped at 7 p.m. In 
Tudor times the higher class dined at eleven and supped 
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at five, but the merchants seldom took their meals before 
twelve and six o’clock. The chief meals, dinner and 
supper, were taken in the hall both by the old English 
and the Normans, for the parlor did not come into use 
until the reign of Elizabeth. Breakfast did not become 
a regular meal until quite lately, and Dr. Murray, in the 
‘Oxford Dictionary,’ gave 1463 as the date of the 
earliest quotation in which the word occurred. The 
meal did not become recognized until late in the seven- 
teenth century, for Pepys habitually took his draught of 
half a pint of Rhenish wine or a dram of strong waters 
in place of a morning meal. 

‘*Dinner was always the great meal of the day, 
and from the accession of Henry IV. to the death 
of Queen Elizabeth the dinners were as sumptuous 
and extravagant as any of those now served. Carv- 
ing was then a fine art. Each guest brought his own 
knife and spoon, for the small fork was not intro- 
duced into England until Thomas Coryate, of Odcome, 
published his ‘ Crudities’ in 1611. Pepys took his 
spoon and fork with him to the Lord Mayor’s feast in 
1663. The absence of forks led to much stress being 
laid upon the act of washing the hands both before and af- 
ter meals and to the rule that the left hand alone should be 
dipped into the common dish, the right hand being occu- 
pied with the knife. The perfect dinner at the best time 
of English cookery consisted of three courses, each com- 
plete in itself, and terminated by a subtlety or device, 
the whole being rounded off with Yprocras, after which 
the guests retired into another room, where pastry, sweet- 
meats, and fruit were served with the choicest wines. 

‘« The Eaglish were essentially meat eaters, and it was 
not until the time of the Commonwealth that pudding 
attained its extraordinary popularity ; indeed, the first 
mention of pudding in the menus of the ‘ Buckfeast’ at 
St. Birtholomew’s Hospital did not occur until 1710, 
and in 1712 is an item of five shillings for ice.’’ 


INGENIOUS Peruvian Potrery.—A long, slim neck 
is a distinguishing feature of much of the Peruvian pot- 
tery, and nearly every vessel is ornamented with a figure 
of some sort, having holes to represent eyes and other 
openings. These afford a passage for the air forced out 
by the liquid when poured into the vessel. By an inge- 
nious contrivance the air in escaping produces a sound 
similar to the cry of the creature represented. Thus a 
utensil decorated with two monkeys embracing each 
other, op having water poured into or from it, would give 
a sound like the screeching of those animals. One dec- 
orated with a bird would emit birdlike notes ; while a 
mountain cat on one jar would mew, snakes coiled around 
another would hiss. The most curious that we have seen 
was the figure of an aged woman. When the jar was in 
use her sobs became audible, and tears trickled down her 
cheeks. The manufacturers seemed to have known all 
about atmospheric pressure. Dr. Le Plongeon had in his 
own collection a piece that demonstrated this. It repre- 
sented a double headed bird. The vessel had to be filled 
through a hole in the bottom, and yet in turning it over 
not a drop would spill, but the liquid would readily flow 
out when the jar was simply inclined. The Peruvians 
were good portraitists, and many of the faces represented 
might pass for likenesses of people now living on the 
coast.—Alice D. Le Plongeon, in Popular Science Monthly. 





** Do thou thy work; it shall succeed, 
In thine. or in another's day ; 
And if denied the victor’s meed, 
Thou shalt not miss the tofler’s pay.” 
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‘““DO’’ AND ‘ DON’T.” 


In an article on ‘‘ Positive and Negative Training,’’ in 
the Mew Crusade, Mrs. J. H. Kellogg once more points 
out to mothers constantly nagging a child with ‘“‘ Don’t 
do this,’’ and ‘‘ Don’t do that.’’ She says that if mothers 
would banish the ‘‘ don’t’’ entirely from their vocabu- 
larly, except on occasions when some serious or import- 
ant principle is involved, and in its place use its opposite, 
«*do,’’ there would be a most salutary change of atmos- 
phere in most homes. For example, instead of saying 
to the child, ‘‘ Now don’t be selfish,’’ urge him to see 
how many times he can think of and do for other people ; 
instead of ‘‘Oh, don’t talk so much,’’ say ‘‘ Now try 
and see if you can be a good listener.’’ Instead of 
‘* Now don’t dally about your work,’’ suggest that he 
see if he can have the task completed within a given 
time. Instead of ‘‘ Don’t spill the water,’’ ‘‘ Now see 
how carefully you can carry the pail,’’ and so on all 
through the category of don’ts. 

If the child is a small one and is about to pick up 
your scissors, or a sharp knife with which you are afraid 
he will harm himself, attract his attention to something 
else, rather than exclaim, ‘‘ Don’t touch that!’’ Such 
an exclamation only emphasizes the child’s attention to 
the undesirable articles, and makes him all the more eager 
to possess them. If there be need of the suppression of 
a wrong thing, substitute a right thing in its place. 
Consider for a moment the difference to a child between 
‘* Don’t play in that water,’’ and ‘‘ Do come here and 
see this lovely flower,’’ telling him something interesting 
about it meanwhile, so that the water is entirely forgot- 
ten and the child is happy. The ‘‘don’t’’ plan arouses 
his opposition, his antagonism, his obstinacy. The 
‘‘do’’ policy invites peace and tranquility within his 
being. It is a great deal easier to divert the child’s de- 


termination than meet it with opposition. 


AN ARMENIAN INCIDENT. 


A PRIVATE letter from an English friend who has lately 
visited Asia Minor, tells the following incident : 

It will be remembered that during the recent mas- 
sacres at Oorfa, several thousand Armenians crowded 
into the great stone church, hoping to find safety. Pe- 
troleum was poured over the compact mass of human 
beings on the church floor and set on fire. Two of the 
three great galleries, crowded with women and children, 
were also set on fire and fell in. The third gallery re- 
mained standing. 

Among those that had taken refuge in the third gal- 
lery was one remarkably beautiful woman, the wife of an 
Armenian merchant who had just lost his life in the mas- 
sacre. With her were her six young children and their 
grandmother. When the fire was started in the church 
below, the grandmother and two of the children made 
their way down stairs and succeeded in getting out. 
Meanwhile a number of Turks forced their way into the 
crowded galiery and began to carry off women and girls. 
Among them was a Turk who had long had his eye upon 
the beautiful young mother in question. He advanced 
towards her, saying: ‘‘ The reason we killed your hus- 
band was because I wanted to marry you. Now you are 
mine,’’ etc. Finding that she could not escape, she 
threw her four children over the railing in the flames 
below, and then leaped after them herself. She and one 
of the children perished; the three others, though 
scorched and bruised, were saved. 

The American missionaries found friends in Constan- 
tinople who were willing to give the surviving children a 
home ; but when application was made to the authorities 
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for a passport to enable them to go to Constantinople, it 
was refused. The Government said: ‘‘ Give us the names 
of these orphans, and we will take care of them ourselves.’’ 
English and American residents in Asia Minor agree in 
saying that it seems to be the settled purpose to get the 
destitute orphan children of Armenian Christians into 
Turkish harems, where they will be brought up as Moslems. 
—Alice Stone Blackwell, in Woman's Journal. 


EATING WHEN FaTIGuED.—‘‘ Every one should know 
that to eat when tired is to place upon the digestive 
organs a burden which they are wholly unable to carry,’’ 
says Modern Medicine. ‘‘ When the body is in a state of 
fatigue, the digestive organs are unable to perform their 
natural functions ; the glands of the stomach will not 
form gastric juice ; the saliva is deficient in quantity ; 
and the whole digestive apparatus is incapable of doing 
efficient work. When exhausted, one should rest before 
eating. Ifa faint or ‘ all-gone’ sensation is experienced, 
relief may be obtained by drinking a glass of hot water 
or diluted fruit juice of some sort.’’ 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, in the Woman's Journal, says: ** During 
my recent visit to Europe, I came across many encouraging signs of 
the progress of the equal rights movement. Here is one straw show- 
ing which way the wind blows: The first woman suffrage petition 
presented to the British Parliament, in 1867, bore the signatures of 
only 1,499 women. The petition of 1873 was signed by 11,000 
women. The appeal placed before the members of the present 
Parliament bears the names of 257,000 women. If the majority of 
women do not yet wish to vote, it is clear that the number of those 
who do wish it is already large, and that it is constantly growing.’’ 


—As a gratifying indication of the growth of popular interest in 
social purity, 7ke Philanthropist notes the request of the New York 
and Boston public libraries for the publications of the American Purity 
Alliance. Other libraries in different parts of the country are asking 
for copies of the National Purity Congress reports. 


—There recently arrived at Yakima, Washington, a combination 
harvester and thresher of immense size, to be used in harvesting a big 
crop of wheat. The machine will cut a twenty-feet swath, threshing 
and sacking the grain as it goes and will require thirty horses to pull it. 


—It is estimated that the number of colored Catholics in the 
principal cities is as follows: Baltimore, 35,000; Charleston, 800 ; 
Chicago, 400; Covington, 140; Galveston, 550; Indian Territory, 
200; Kansas City, 250; Little Rock, 100; Mobile, 2,000; Nashville, 
500; Natchez, 1,700; Natchitoches, 9,000; New Orleans, 8,000; 
Philadelphia, 1,500; Pittsburg, 1,500; Savannah, 1,000; San 
Antonio, 1,000 ; Wilmington, 400. Thirty-one priests are now labor- 
jng and thirty-seven churches have been erected by the colored people. 

—According to a writer in the Christian Advocate who has lived 
in Jerusalem for forty years, the Jewish population of that city is in- 
creasing. ‘‘ Twenty-two years ago,” she says, ‘‘ there were only be- 
tween 15,000 and 20,000 Jews in Jerusalem. In those days no houses 
were to be found outside the magnifieent walls, the gates of which are 
closed at night. Since then many changes have taken place, and the 
Hebrew population—mainly on account of the increase of the Jewish 
immigration from Russia—now stands at between 60,000 and 70,000. 

—There are now, according to the Year-Book for 1896, forty-two 
women regularly in the Congregational ministry, thirty-one of whom 
have been ordained ; eleven are licentiates. 


—A doctor in the Highlands of Scotland, whose patients are 
scattered over a wide district, takes carrier pigeons with him on his 
rounds and sends his prescriptions by them tothe apothecary. He 
leaves pigeons, too, with distant families, to be let loose when his 
services are needed. 


—Solutions of copper seem obnoxious to all vegetation. The 
rotting of wood is caused by a fungus. If wood be steeped in a 
solution of copper it is almost indestructible. Railroad ties are 
steeped in it where wood is scarce and dear,—and it is often used to 
preserve posts. 

—A very charming effect in window box decoration can be made 
by planting dark red Geraniums with English Ivy in the foreground. 
Several residences along the Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, are so 
decorated,—the dark olive colored leaves of the ivy presenting a 
strong contrast with the scarlet flowers of the geranium.—Mechans’ 
Monthly. 
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—An association of tradesmen has been formed in England to 
prosecute traders who use the royal arms or put up the sign ‘‘ under 
royal patronage ’’ without authority. 

—It has been found that electricity, ozone, or thunder has abso- 
lutely no direct effect on milk, contrary to the popular belief. The fact 
seems to be that the warm, sultry conditions usually preceding thunder 
storms cause a greatly increased rate of growth among the bacteria 
whose multiplication is the cause of souring.— Public Opinion. 


—Teddy brought a green caterpillar in frem the garden the other 
day, and showing it to his mother, he exclaimed, “ I’ve got a big 
worm, mamma, but he ain’t ripe yet!" —Harper’s Round Table. 

—In some of the Eastern countries, notably Arabia and Persia, a 
manna answering closely to that mentioned in the Scriptures is still 
naturally produced in considerable quantity. It comes from the tender 
branches of the tamerish, and is known to the Persians by the name of 
‘*tamarisk honey.’’ It consists of tear-like drops which exude in 
consequence of the puncture of an insect during the months of June 
and July. 

—A dispatch from Washington City, on the 7th, says: ‘‘ The 
Chinese Minister, Yung Yu, accompanied by several members of his 
Legation, visited Mount Vernon yesterday by special train, and de- 
posited on the tomb of Washington the handsome wreath which Li 
Hung Chang was prevented by inclement weather on Saturday from 
placing there with his own hands.’’ 


—The Canadian Department of Marine has received information 
to the effect that the fishing season along the north shore of the St. 
Lawrence has been almost a total failure. “ This will entail unprece- 
dented distress among the fishing population.’’ 


—Olive oil has been in use in Southern Europe from the earliest 
period of which there is any record both for burning in lamps and for 
food. 


—To fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Dr. Alice 
Bennett as resident physician of the female department of the State 
Hospital for the Insane at Norristown, Pa., the trustees have selected 


Dr. Susan J. Tabor, who has for the last twelve years filled the posi- 
tion of first assistant. 


—Dr. George Brown Goode, Assistant Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, died at his residence at Lanier Heights, a suburb of 
Washington, D. C., on the evening of the 6th instant. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


“ Lasor Day,” the 7th instant, was observed generally in the differ- 
ent cities of this country. There were many meetings, with addresses 
by prominent persons. At Chicago, W. J. Bryan, candidate for Presi- 
dent, spoke. A meeting at Washington Park, N. J., made up princi- 
pally of persons from Philadelphia, was addressed by Senator Tillman, 
of South Carolina. 


DuRING the recent rioting in Constantinople many Armenians took 
refuge on the different foreign ships in the harbor. The government 
now forbids the relanding or transfer of the refugees. The foreign 
ambassadors have appointed a Commission to take charge of the matter. 
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THE State Board of Pardons, on the 4th instant, recommended the 
pardon of John Bardsley, who was City Treasurer of Philadelphia, 
and who has been in prison since 1891 for embezzlement of public 
funds. Action now rests with Governor Hastings, who may or may 
not accept the recommendation. (The Governor cannot pardon with- 
out the favorable action of the Board, but may decline to pardon, with 
it, if he sees fit. ) 

STATE elections have been held in Vermont and Arkansas, the 
result in each being very one-sided. In the former, on the Ist instant, 
Grout, the Republican candidate for Governor, was elected by a ma- 
jority of 38,491, the largest ever cast in the State. In Arkansas, on 
the 7th instant, Daniel W. Jones, the Democratic candidate for Gov- 
ernor, was elected by a very large plurality, said to be, at this writing 
50,000 or over. 

AFTER a visit of a few hours to Philadelphia, on the 3d instant, 
where he was received with much demonstration of welcome, Li Hung 
Chang, the Chinese statesman, proceeded to Washington City. He re- 
mained there two days, and left on the evening of the 5th, to go by 
Niagara Falls, and westward over the Canadian Pacific railroad to 
Vancouver, from which place he will sail for China. 


AT Breslau, Germany, on the 4th instant, the Emperor of Germany 
unveiled a statue of his grandfather, Emperor William I. In his reply 
to the welcoming address of the Burgomaster, William spoke, as he 
usually does, of ‘‘my kingdom,’’ etc., making Germany his personal 
possession. German politics are somewhat complicated and difficult. 

THE Chickasaw Council convened on the 7th instant, at Tisho- 
mingo, Indian Territory. Governor-elect Harris and toth branches of 
the Legislature were installed. The Governor and Legislature are in 
favor of the dissolution of tribal ties, and the separate allotment of lands. 

At Topeka, Kansas, on the 4th instant, upon the application of 
the Girard Trust Company, of Philadelphia, receivers were appointed 
for the J. B. Watkins Land and Mortgage Co., of Lawrence. The 
receivers are M. Summerfield and J. B. Watkins, of Lawrence, and 
John F. Switzer, of Topeka. The liabilities are $4,500,000, chiefly 
debenture bonds, representing farm mortgages in Kansas, Nebraska, 
Iowa, and Texas. ‘‘ Samuel Bishop, of Lawrence, attorney for the 
Company, says the assets will nearly meet the liabilities.” 


Many of the persecuted and distressed Armenians are leaving 
Turkey. Some go to Greece, others to Marseilles, (France), and 
others elsewhere. A dispatch from Odessa, on the 7th, says the 
Russian Government is taking rigorous measures to prevent fugitive 
Armenians from entering Russia. ‘ No steamers touching at Russian 
ports are allowed to land refugees.” 


DIPLOMATIC advices received in Berlin from Constantinople cause 
fears that the Sultan’s palace clique may organize a massacre upon a 
very much larger scale than heretofore, and which will involve many 
other persons than Armenians as the victims. 


A REBELLION in the Philippine Islands, (in the Malay Archipelago, 
Asia), against the Spanish Government, under whose control the islands 
are, has been reported within a few weeks. It is now reported that 
the rebels continue to do much damage in the towns. Their position 
is strong, and it is said it would be imprudent for the Spanish troops 
to attack them before reinforcements arrive. 





NOTICES. 


*,* The Annual Conference, under the care 


London Grove, on Ninth month 26. 


lications.”’ 
FRANcIs W. Hicks, Clerk. 


*,* Circular Meeting at Mullica Hill, N. J., 
Ninth month 13, at 10 a.m. ; at Cape May 
meeting-house, near Ocean View Station, Ninth 


month 20, II a, m. 
JoszPH B. Livezey, 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

Germantown Meeting, Ninth mo. 13, 10.30 a.m. 

Schuylkill Meeting, Ninth mo. 27, 10.30 a.m. 

An Appointed Meeting at Haverford, Tenth 
mo. II, at 3 p. m. 

Reading Meeting, Tenth mo, 25, at 10.30 a. m. 

Valley Meeting, Eleventh mo. 8, at 10 a. m. 

An Appointed Meeting at Merion, Eleventh 

mo. 15, at 3 p. m. 

Frankford Meeting, Eleventh mo. 22, 10.30 a.m. 
Cuas. E. THomas, Clerk. 


of Western Quarterly Meeting, will be held at 


Exercises by First-day School children during 
the forenoon ; afternoon to be devoted to the 
subjects of ‘* Purity,” and ‘‘ Demoralizing Pub- 








—- toma 


— 


*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meeting- 
house, at Middletown, on Se ae Ninth 
month: 20, 1896, at 2.30 p 

Calkeame | Peaanns Clerk. 

*,* Quarterly meetings in Ninth month oc- 
cur as follows : 

14. Baltimore, Gunpowder, Md. 

Illinois Y. M., Mt. Palatine, Ill. 

. Haddonfie ld,Moorestown, N. J. 

. Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 

. Canada H. Y. M., Yonge St., Ont. 
Indiana Y. M., Waynesville, O. 


*,* Circular meetings in Ninth month occur 
as follows : 

20. East Branch, N. J., 3 p. m. 

27. Warrington, Pa. 


*,* First-day School Unions in Ninth month 
occur as follows : 
12. Burlington, N. J. 
Salem, N. J. 
Illinois Association, Benjaminville. 
26. Bucks Union, Pa. 
Haddonfield, N. whi 


*,* Friends of Temperance within Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting are invited to meet in 
Room No, 1, 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia, 
on Seventh- -day, Ninth month 26, at 2 p. m., to 
consider the formation of a Temperance Asso- 
ciation. Especially are representatives of out of 
town. Societies asked to be present. 

Jos. F. ScuLL, Temporary Chairman. 


*,* Appointed meetings by New York 
Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Committee : 
NINTH MONTH: 

13. Kakiat. 
20. Nine Partners. 
27. Crum Elbow. 
Jos. T. McDowELL, Clerk of Com. 

*,* A meeting of the Salem First-day School 
Union will be held at Mullica Hill, N. J., 
Seventh-day, Ninth month 12, 1896, at 10 
o’clock a. m. 

The subjects for consideration are : 

1. What Makes a Christian ? 

2. What is the Object and Effect of a Chris- 

tian life ? 

A cordial invitation is extended to all in- 
terested. OHN G, BorTON, 

oa M. Cougs, } Clerks. 


*.* A Circular Meeting will be held under 
the care of a committee of the Western Quar- 
terly Meeting at Centre, Del., on First-day, the 
13th of Ninth month, at 3 o’clock. 

SAMUEL H, BROOMELL, Clerk. 


*,* Burlington First-day School Union will 
be held at Mansfield, N. J., Ninth month 12, 
at 10 o'clock a. m._ All interested are invited. 

G. SHERMAN Potts, 
Anna R. WALN, } Clerks. 
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doesn’t polish, it scratches; so do the 
sharp, gritty particles of poor silver pol- 
ish, There is one that polishes easily 
and quickly without RO-. ; it’s 


ELEC TRTICON 


Send 


the only ao silver polish. 
pie 


for a sample and try it yourself. 
Post paid, 15c, It’s sold everywhere. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 
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Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


eat WILLIAM HEACOCK, 24> 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


1313 Vine Street, Philada. 
TELEPHONE 4036. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 


Window Shades, etc. | 


Benjamin Green, 


83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
will continue the ; 
Business of Paper Hanging 


902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
= Orders by mail attended to © promptly. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 
Popular 


Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, Ps 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 
Job’ Attended To. 

_ Philadel — . 
Penna. 
OMPSON SHOURDS, 


R. RICHARDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2232 Wallace Street. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF T OF THE RELIGIOUS 
SocigeTY OF FRIENDS, AND SOME 
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By JoHN J. CORNELL. 
Price, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 
EcHoEs. (Poems. ) 


By Howarp J. TRUMAN. 
Price, $1.00. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND RELIGIOUS 
LABORS OF SUNDERLAND P. GarpD- 
NER. 

Price, $1.40; by mail, $1.58. 


For Sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 


‘The Principles of the Religious Society of 
Friends, and Some of ts Testimonies ”’ 


By JoHN J. CORNELL. This book is considered 
by many who have read it to be the clearest con- 
densed statement of the views of Friends ever pub- 
lished. Copies can be had of the agents. 

ISAAC WALKER & CO.,8 =n St., Balto. Md. 
Single copies 40 cents, post pa 

Quantities of 25 and 50, 30 SS. express extra. 
Quantities of 100 or over, 25 cents, express extra. 
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postpaid by ELLWOOD ROBER 
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For sale at FRIENDS’ — ASSOCIATION 
500 Race Street, Philad’a. 


THE BRITISH FRIEND. 


The Monthly Journal of the Society of Friends in 
Great Britain and Ireland, chiefly devoted to the 
Pemiten of Spiritual Truth. 

~- William Edward Turner, Birkenhead, 
England. yments direct. 

Price 6s. 6d. ($1.75) per annum, post free. Sub- 

scriptionsand advertisements invited. 


Religions Views of the Society of Friends. 


A Paper for the World’s Congress of Religions at Chi- 
sie Wath eanth 190 tone. - 


By Howarp M. JENKINS. 


Leafiet, (23 size to fit ordinary letter envel- 
). Price, 3 cents ya eopies; 50 cents for 25; 
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and Easiest Meth of 
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th or without sugar, 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 
Royat Bakinc PowpDER Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


PETER WRIGHT&SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA. 
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The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphiz. 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


WSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a from the sere af Ree Compan: 
a ryt 4 ms SHIPLEY ; Vice President, T. WIST. BROW N; Vice-President an Actuary 
rance a ment, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer 


ASA 8 Wi of insu 
ROBERTS TOULKE, Aniston Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
ohio! been anes, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


Make Cows Pay. 


Twenty cows and one 
Sa¥rFETY HanD CREAM SEP- 
ARATOR will make more 


This Compan y issues its 
the Com 


Preserving ! 
ARE YOU READY FOR IT? 


KETTLEs, PORCELAIN LINED. 
ENAMELED WARE, 
Fruit Jars: Mason's 
Fruit Keepers, . J 
Trix Cans, Wax STRINGS, 
Can Wax, FRvIT FUNNELS. 


CONROW’S 
HARDWARE AND HOUSEFURNISHING, 
903 and 905 MARKET STREET. 


AQUILA . J. J. LINVILL, 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 


10 cents “P 


separator and you save cost 
of their keep, while the butter you make 
sells for two cents more per pound. Send 
for circulars. Please mention this 
paper. P. M. SHARPLES, 
Rutland, Vt. West Chester, Pa., 
| Omaha, Neb., Elgin, Ill. 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIBIES. 
| spect attention gn to'serving families. Office, 
. L. JONES. 





